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THE RIGHT HAND OF THE CONTINENT 
By CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 


XII. 


A id chronic aridity and seasonal accidents of drouth have 


been far from a curse to Southern California, neither was 
the landslide immigration of educated, law-abiding and 
well-to-do people an unmixed blessing. Of the results of 


such a migration in the long run—both as to the country 
and the individual migrant— we may feel reasonably secure 
But the instant digestion of so huge and so luxurious a mea! 
might well cause pangs under the belt of any country. 

It is no exaggeration to say that this windfall of released 





and exuberant Easterners caused California a serious eco- 





nomic and social colic. Record-breaking as had been the 
three! great games of chance practically invented by California 
gold mining, stock gambling and grain-farm gambling —these 
dicings, nor any of them, had set down no tap-root in the south- 
ern part of the State. // still remained pastoral; it was still, to 
the princely High-Flyers of the North, the ** cow-counties ” or 
the “‘sheep-counties.” Its gambling had never gone beyond the 
individual hazard; and while a man might risk his purse, or his 
cattle, or his ranch, in a game of cards, there was no Communal 
Faro for an instant comparable to the Bonanza stock days of 
San Francisco. Los Angeles, in 1846 “‘the largest town in 
California, with from 1500 to 2000 people, and its women famed 
for beauty,”” changed very little its complexion or its habit, in 
a whole generation. Although gold was discovered within fifty 
miles of it, long before the epochal nugget at Sutter’s Mill, the 
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continental migration of 1848-9, e¢ seg., made only a relative dif- 
ference with the southern town. The only change was a dim 
reflex and far echo of the Golden North. Los Angeles was 
merely a way-station from New Mexico and Arizona to the Dig- 
gings—both for the Butterfield Stages, and for the growing 
traffic in herds of sheep and cattle driven a thousand miles 
across the desert to market in the Roaring Mines. The town 
increased imperceptibly in population, and decreased very nota- 
bly in manners. It became an eddy in the fortune-hunting 
stream, wherein lodged now and again a drift onward-bound ; 
or to which swept back some outlawed black log from the only 
part of California where Things were Doing. The Rev. Mr. 
3rier—son of that pioneer Boanerges of Methodism in Califor- 
nia—who as a child of six made the grisly transcontinental 
tramp of the Death Valley party—noted in the last number of 
this magazine some of his childhood impressions of the Los An- 
geles of 1850. Maj. Horace Bell—one of Walker’s Nicaragua 
filibusters, and among the longest “American” residents of Los 
Angeles—assures us* that in 1853 Los Angeles “* averaged one 
killing a day;” and that at one time the sheriff's office, worth 
on an average $10,000 a year, went begging because of its high 
rate of mortality. There is no reason to doubt the accuracy of 
these statements from antipodal witnesses. There settled here 
(either by inertia without getting to the mines at all, or by seri- 
ous personal reasons for not staying in them) a relatively small, 
but eminently audible, population of American scum, with a less 
proportion of such Americans as were fit for pioneers and patri- 
archs, and as have made their names for such honored ever since. 
There was “lots of money ” in the chief town of a stock-raising 
district, which supplied most of the beef and mutton-on-the-hoof 
for the inrushing Argonauts 600 miles north—ordinary cattle 
being worth here $20 to $25 per head, and costing practically 
nothing to raise. 

gut all this, while piquant and not without its evolutionary 
value, is after all inconsiderable in such sums as those with 
which we deal at present; and to these perhaps the census is 
the best witness. 

Los Angeles had a population, by the U. S. Census, 


In 1850—1,610 In 1880— 11,183 
1860—4,385 1890— 50,395 
1870—5,728 1900 —102,479 


In other words, Los Angeles had in 1850 about one twenty-fifth 
of the population of San Francisco, and in 1880 less than one- 
twentieth—viz, 11,183 as against 233,959. The latter disparity 


*Reminiscences of a Ranger. 
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was at least not lessened when the decade was half gone; but 
since 1885 the growth of the little town has so outstripped that of 
the metropolis as to make a precedent where probably there was 
none of its sort before. From 1880 to 1890 (and, as I have said, 
this means in fact from 1885 to 1890) Los Angeles increased 
over 350%. From 1890 to 1900 it increased over 103%. The 
increase of San Francisco for the corresponding decades was 27 % 
and 14% respectively; and in the last ten years the actual gross 
increase in population of Los Angeles has been 9000 more than 
that of San Francisco. San Francisco now has about ten times 
the population it had in 1852. Los Angeles has nearly sixty- 
four times the population it had in 1850. 

But we are diverting our minds from the aforementioned Lot- 
tery. While Southern California had been free before that time 
from any gambling larger or crazier than mere individual co- 
quetting with the green cloth, the inrushing Easterners then 
promptly established here—precisely as they had done in the 
North—a colossal and almost universal, and almost communal, 
Game of Chance. Upon the very heels of the Pullman migra- 
tion-—-and invented and conducted exclusively by the Pullman 
migrants—the great Land Boom of Southern California made 
the most extraordinary South Sea Bubble in our American his- 
tory. There have been other land-booms elsewhere, of various 
sorts, and some of this same sort; but nowhere else, it is quite 
safe to say, has there ever been such record of such wild infla- 
tion by such respectable gamblers; nor so colossal a perversion 
of sobriety among the normally temperate in business habit; 
nor so easy an alighting from so high a balloon at its inevitable 
collapse. 

Neither the Spanish-speaking people of California (whose 
patriarchal life has been sometimes referred to in these pages) 
nor the old-time Americans, frontier-bred to fitness for the same 
environments and the same enjoyment of them, had anything to 
do with inventing or promulgating this Geomania—and as a 
matter of fact, and by class, they were the worst losers by it. 
They laughed at the Tenderfeet so tender and so green as to 
pay fifty times what land could be bought for; and the few Old- 
Timers who were not at last constricted by 1888 were the ones 
who were able to Keep Laughing. The most of them, alas, 
were human—and though their conviction of the unbaked qual- 
ity of the newcomers did not change (and I fancy is not changed 
yet) when they saw these parvenus month after month simply 
picking up gold double-eagles on the street, as it were (though 
that is a rather inadequate simile) most of them were weak 
enough to join in the scramble. Hundreds of them bought back 
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for S500 an acre the lands they had themselves sold at $10 a 
year before, and joined the fevered procession. A very few, 
whether from superior philosophy or greater inertia, did not buy 
back, or in the first place did not even sell; and these have been 
enriched. 

John Law’s South Sea promotion, and the Tulip Mania, and 
various other matters of the sort are historic, though I do not 
remember that any of them has yet had its due perspective in 
history or fiction. If some of the Literary Landladies who be- 
hash our breakfast with what they call Historical Romance 
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“We 
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could be confined with the documents and no other occupation 
nor amusement, for long enough, their natural talents would 
give us at their release a volume not only worth while but of 
poignant human interest, dealing with whichsoever of these 
great follies. Yet neither of them is reasonably in the category 
with the Southern California Land Boom; and neither has 7/ 
had its adequate portrayal, although Van Dyke's J/c//ionaires 
of a Day was a well entitled, a well informed and a very clever 
sketch. It, even better than the earlier manias, would repay 
the careful attention of one competent alike to master the facts 
in a sober sense, and to write them large and graphic in terms 
of popular comprehension upon the literary board. I am not 
that person, nor either half of him; and it is no part of my plan 
in this series to attempt a matter which could not be decently 
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handled short of five years’ special study concentric to the one 
subject. This whole series, perhaps I need not say, is meant 
not as a History, not as an Encyclopedia, but merely as a suc- 
cession of guide boards to those who may care sometime to pur- 
sue the branching trails. Our main-traveled road is merel) 
toward some general guess at California as a whole —What it 
Is, What it Shall Be, and Why. 

Sut even as certain more artistic entertainers “‘do” lightning 
cartoons (giving us in three lines a portrait, and with the fifth 
line a category of the portrayed), so I may venture here to indi- 
cate not what the game was, but a hint of what it was like. 

The Southern California Land Boom lasted nearly two years; 
that is, from the spring of 1886 to about January, 1888. By the 
latter notch on the calendar it was already like the Irishman’s 
hen: ‘‘dead, but not yit sinsible av it.””. The area it covered 
though in very varying pitch—-was nearly as large as New 
England. I think there is no doubt that in the actual area of 
land personally concerned —that is, plotted and sold— it exceeded 
any similar land-gamble in history. Lands have elsewhere 
brought higher prices, and in a few other instances been more 
rapidly sold; but it is probably safe to say also that nowhere 
else —certainly never before this specific instance—did prices 
rise so fast, nor so unreasonably; and that never has such a stu- 
pendous sum in transfers been accomplished with so small an 
expenditure of cash, nor by such unwonted speculators. 

The beginning of the boom was, if excited, purely legitimate. 
It was by way of “additions” to towns and cities actually ex- 
tant; of lands whose immediate potentialities were very little 
exaggerated, even by the Boomer. It is fair to remark, too, 
that counting the average of the Boom, there was very little 
real swindling; almost all of /Aa/ came after the collapse. Yet 
it was perhaps as supernal folly, on the average, as any country 
has seen. 

For nearly a year the game was for set stakes, and under set 
rules; but the players were soon beside themselves, and early in 
1887 was begun the Beginning of the End. Tens of thousands of 
acres fit only for grain or pasture, if for that, were then cut up 
into 25-foot city lots. ‘Thousands of acres were purchased from 
their original old-time owners at $10 to $30 an acre and sold in 
lots at $1000 to $10,000 an acre. The actual staking out of 
towns on the desert, and selling them by newspaper advertise- 
ments to remote gullibles, may have had a few instances at this 
time; but to the best of my recollection, this all came after the 
real local fishing for suckers was exhausted. While the Boom 
was on, the boomers did not need to cast their hooks into alien 


waters. 
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In 1887 Los Angeles was growing in population at the rate of 
at least 1500 a month, and San Diego to at least half that stride. 
One could not stir upon the street on an average business day 
without encountering brass bands, and transparencies, and other 
fake devices, all pointing to some land-sale, or some dozen land- 
sales. I cannot now remember the first of these characteristic 
occasions; and after the first they multiplied so fast and stood 
so thick that no one could think of counting them —and no one 
ever did. Newspaper broadsides of advertising, the aforesaid 
brass bands and processions, and every other art known to the 
fakir, were fairly an obsession. The judicially fostered excur- 
sion and auction sale of some out-of-town tract—a peaceful rural 
acreage changed from Nature only by being corner-staked and 
street-sign-posted—was the Function of the Day. At the office 
of the tract a line began to form one day, or two days, before 
the sale was to open. I have seen men pay $100 for a place in 
that line. I have seen—how many people I cannot dare say, now, 
but 200 would not cover it— waiting in that line, serpentine from 
the office down the stairway and hugging along the near edge 
of the sidewalk, for a block, or worse, all of an afternoon and 
night and until 9 o’clock of the critical morning. There were 
dozens of cases in which the company or individual that had 
secured and sub-divided some gilded tract sold over $300,000 
worth of lots in the first few days, and had at least three-fourths 
of the land left. The barren sand-spit that I used to know sea- 
ward from San Diego, on which is now one of the finest hotels 
in the world, took in for its organized owners two and a half 
million dollars in cash in one year, and after paying off its 
debts, and making its enormously costly improvements, it had 
four-fifths of its landed property left clear of incumbrance. 

How easy it was for these church-members and Respectable 
Citizens from the cultured East to take a Flyer when they got 
Out of School, is perhaps somewhat indicated by the historic 
fact that the real estate transfers recorded in the county of Los 
Angeles for the year 1887, in a population not toexceed 100,000 
which is a prodigally generous compromise between the census 
of 1880 and that of 1890—far exceeded one hundred miilions of 
dollars. That is, over $1000 for every man, woman and child, 
Indians and Chinese inclusive. Of course, by this time purchase 
was practically all by contract, 25% or 30% down and the bal- 
ance in six months anda year. Perhaps at the height of the 
boom it was achieved in a majority of cases—and it was certainly 
a calculation in every case—to sell at an advance of anywhere 
from 10% to 100% before making a second payment. ‘There is 
a great temptation to go into the details of this almost incredi- 
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ble folly; but we must’try to keep it within its reasonable pro- 
portion to a far larger whole. After a short time at the begin- 
ning, when choice lands *“‘ went,” the land diced with in the 
Boom was the relatively undesirable. It was all better than 
Eastern land—and therein lay its remarkable market; but it 
was so far behind so many tens of thousands of acres of 
California land, and this disparity meant such average delay in 
its settlement, as to make the purchase of it equivalent, for 
twenty years (say), toa purchase of land on the Sahara. It is 
a rule (and, so far as I know, almost without exception true in 
the individual case) that lands which any sane man would ever 
think of buying have been always since, and are now, worth 
more than their highest prices at the height of the boom. The 
lands which will not be worthless some day, but which are 
** worthless” now, if we judge by the get-rich-quick standards, 
are the only ones which can be bought today ascheaply as in the 
mid-madness of the Boom. 

The desperate post-mortem gleaning (not longer by the 
church members, who did Let Go at death, but of the disem- 
boweled professional sharks who kept the boom alive long after 
it was dead) while on a small scale compared to the Boom 7 /o/o, 
both as to time and as to money, was pure swindling. Thousands 
of lots were sold which stood at an angle of 45° on barren moun- 
tain-sides. ‘Thousands of 25-foot holdings were sold in Mexican 
territory of the Californian peninsula, 150 miles south of the 
United States line, for enough apiece to have bought a good farm 
where a good farm would be worth something. But it is only 
fair to say that this wilful and scandalous swindle was pursued 
wholly by self-imported fakirs ; and, almost without a single ex- 
ception, through the columns of Eastern newspapers. The least 
Puritanic of the California papers lent themselves hardly at all 
to palpable robbery of this sort. 

But it is not strange that a quarter of a million people exhil- 
arated with their Escape from the East, fascinated with the 
possibilities of the land where God is Good and Nature Motherly, 
should have tempted Fortune. Onasmall scale we see the same 
process repeated with every Tenderfoot who ever comes here 
today—viz, the expansion and the relaxation from his habitual 
conventions. In history or in sociology, that fever of the Boom 
has no more importance than had the historic bubbles it out- 
ranks. "Thestrangest thing about it is—and its highest weight 
historically—not that somany sosmart Americans could be such 
wild fools, but that they were so little repaid in kind for their 
folly that it seems almost as though the attraction of gravita- 
tion had forgotten itself for a day in their behalf. If you will 
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consider this reasonably large population, its incomparably re- 
spectable average in education, in morals, in means, the tem- 
perature of its excitation, and the universality with which this 
fever was endemic (for every one was “ plunging ” in land—bank- 
ers, ministers, school teachers, servant-girls, bootblacks, car 
drivers, ladies, counter-jumpers, policemen, tramps, judges, 
everybody), the financial aggregate of their gamble, which ex- 
ceeds anything I know of in American history, in amount of 
money per capita as well as in sort of players; when you con- 
sider that at then current real-estate values Southern Cali- 
fornia, with a population of 200,000, was worth more than per- 
haps New York State (and that country lands here were offered 
and sold at from ten to one hundred times what they are worth 
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in New York State); and when you consider that this balloon, 
which swelled so fast and soared so dizzy-high, suddenly found 
its canvas cut and its ballast gone—when you consider all this, 
and remember that the balloon came to the ground with its 
quarter of a million passengers, without hurting anybody at all 
but the professional aeronauts (and not enough of them), per- 
haps you will be willing to admit that it was a Record in Bal- 
looning ; if not for the Going Up, at least for the Coming Down. 
Not one single bank, not one well-established house, not one 
legitimate business enterprise failed in the collapse of that stu- 
pendous madness. There are in this city today people Land- 
poor, paying taxes on lands they bought in the boom or held 
because of it. Of the Professional Buzzards who came to create 
the Boom, and later went on to Seattle and Tacoma and other 
of their prey, many were pinched. Practically everyone impli- 
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cated at all in the Boom, lost the edge he might have had were 
it human to know When to Let Go. If it were, everyone would 
have been rich, including those who paid the most foolish prices 
for land. For with all its extravagances, its greed, its ignor- 
ance, its idiocy, this particular boom had one saving grace of 
difference from ordinary bubbles. It was not gute a Lottery, 
because there were no real blanks. A great many lots—thou- 
sands of lots—were sold for far more than they were ‘‘worth” 
at market prices; but all were Worth Something real. All w7// 
be worth even the Fool Price—for there is a productive poten- 
tiality to this land, when wrought with that perfect common 
sense which every acre of North America is presently going to 
demand of its owner if he would come out whole. 

The split of the Boom was precisely along the eternal line of 
cleavage between the legitimate and the illegitimate. A score, 
perhaps more, of Boom towns—staked out where a town will be 
proper twenty years from now, but with no other contemporary 
reason for being than a huge new shell of a hotel, a couple of 
miles of cement sidewalks and sapling shade-trees, avd the in- 
sistence of the wilful Sucker to Bite something—have suffered 
and stagnated. In many places in Southern California one can 
see the bones of these premature investments ; and the trained 
eye can almost instantly and almost infallibly detect the build- 
ing which was erected during the Boom and because of it. We 
are not now concerning ourselves with schools of architecture— 
if these rapid-fire promoters ever followed ** schools ’—but all 
these precocious and grievous buildings wear somehow the ear- 
marks of the same canine litter. Still, few of these improve- 
ments are wasted. Here and there a big hotel, that was built 
in the midst of 100 square miles of sage-brush and jack-rabbits, 
is quarters of some denominational school, or fine, robust young 
college,in a small but happy American town—for very few even 
of the Boom skeletons are wholly fleshless of life. Hundreds of 
miles of precise streets, with better signs, cement walks and 
curbing and more shade trees than the average Eastern town 
can boast are overrun with wheat fields; their geometric lines 
still recording a mania otherhow almost forgotten. For the 
Boom 7s forgotten in California, except its lessons; and is of 
memory at all only to the historical student, and to those cau- 
tious Eastern souls who can indeed put it in the original Latin, 
but never have learned the English of it—that Times change, 
and we are Changed With Them. 

In January, 1888, the Boom was not only dead but began to 
be “‘sinsible av it.” ‘The colossal wind-built superstructure of 
values, though it upheld a million fortunes, came down not only 
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as fast, but as noiselessly, as a castle of cards. If the Eastern 
deacons and ministers and lawyers and judges and Esteemed 
Fellow Citizens taking their first Flyer in California, were un- 
accustomed gamblers, they were Born Game. In May, 1888, 
fifty per cent. more land was plowed in Southern California than 
ever before. There were no communal and public Gethsemanes ; 
no mass meetings in memory of the Mighty Dear Departed. 
The Boom was dead; and it left a multitude of orphans—but 
no Rachels. Wanton victims as they had been to epidemic 
madness, these greenhorns were after all not without saving 
sense. One reason why they had gambled in California was be- 
cause they saw it was a Good Stake; and when the bank quietly 
raked in all their chips, they were not as those that mourn 
without knowing how to be comforted. They turned instantly, 
and almost unanimously, to developing the values with which 
they had diced; and this very fact with which I have opened 
this paragraph is the most eloquent proof of how commonly 
they did it. 

Four months, that is, after the crash, the Boomers had settled 
down to sober work, with an energy one-half greater than had 
ever been put to sober work here before. Doubtless that was 
one reason for the subsequent record, even as it is an index to it. 
From the bursting of that stupendous bubble, in whose irides- 
cent globe of soaped wind a quarter of a million human lives, 
and several hundred million Human Dollars were Personally In- 
volved (and, to all appearances, inextricably blown) there was 
hardly an audible Pop; and while there has not been another 
bubble, there has not been one day’s cessation of steady growth, 
sequel to the discovery that bubbles are insubstantial. There 
has never been sinee 1888 a day in which any acre of farming 
land, which any reasonable person would think to farm to-day, 
or any front foot of town or city property where any man toler- 
ably safe from an ¢nguirendo de /unatico would consider frontage, 
has not been worth more than it was in August, 1887—which 
was the very crest and froth of the Boom. Without counting 
the Most Favored Peoples, but taking all Southern California, 
the whole area covered, touched or tinged by the Boom has to- 
day 51 per cent. more population than when the Boom “‘busted.” 
Nor is this an extreme simile—it is not even large enough to be 
typical. The increase in population has not equaled the in- 
crease in prosperity. The growth which makes Redlands, and 
Highlands, and Riverside, communities unique in American his- 
tory (and I think in all history) has been greatest since the 
pricking of the bubble; precisely as the growth of the junior 
metropolis of California, and the sole metropolis of the Boom 
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area, Los Angeles, has been incomparably greater since the 
Boom blew up than at its height. Even in 1888 and 1889, on 
the very heels of the Boom’s demise, this city made advance- 
ment in transit, in building and in other urban forwardnesses 
which may possibly have been equaled in the same length of 
time by any other American city; though I have failed to find 
the record, after considerable search. 

It is worth while, of course, to note, as I have done in the 
most casual way, that the collapse of this historic mania did 
not even for a month interrupt progress which was inevitable 
between the discovery of such a land and by such discoverers. 
It is no less significant that that progress has gone on inces- 
santly and cumulatively during the fifteen years since. Every- 
thing considered, it has been greater each year than the year 
before ; and without making the comparison too odious, it is 
now far ahead, in every item, of any other comparable popula- 
tion in North America. 

When a city which is 36th in numerical rank in the Union 
stand 5th in number of building permits, and 8th in value of 
building permits ;* 1st in per cent. of increase of post-office re- 
ceipts; 1st in per cent. of increase of population in the decade, 
and 14th in numerical increase of population in the decade ; 
lst in number of telephones per 100 of population; when such 
a city has in the decade increased its bank deposits 228 per cent., 
and now has deposits over $327 for every man, woman and child; 
when it has 240 miles of improved streets, 163 miles of sewers, 
170 miles of high-class electric roads, and 500 miles of suburban 
lines building ; when it has 200 steam trains and 500 electrics a 
day ; when it is building over $9,000,000 worth a year of new 
buildings—and a larger proportion of them homes than in any 
other city—when all these things, and many more like them, are 
true, it is not idle nor hasty to infer that all this Means Some- 
thing. One of the smallest things it means is that the break- 
ing-up of the only wild “gamble” in which we ever commun- 
ally indulged did not Crush us, but simply Converted. One of 
the large things it teaches, is that the kind of Americans smart 
enough to get here, smart enough even to recover from the folly 
into which their escape from the strait apron strings of their 
geographic mother very humanly betrayed them, were neither 
mistaken in coming, nor will permanently blunder in their stay. 
God knows—and some of the rest of us more than suspect—that 
this too rapid immigration still is. and will long remain, half 
indigest. There will be a long sand-papering before the square 
peg can fit the round hole ; but Time zs sandpaper. There may 





*See ‘‘A Sample Month,” opposite page ; and “ For a Whole Year,” page 568 
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have been other places in human history where so many so intel- 
ligent people were so little apt in grasping what was ‘‘ coming 
to them” ina new environment, to which they had voluntarily 
removed, as is the case in Southern California. But only those 
are discouraged by this slowness to learn who have themselves 
not yet learned that Evolution, while she never Ceases, never 
Runs. She is a part of Truth; and, as with her mother, the 
eternal years of God are hers. 
A SAMPLE MONTH, 

This table was prepared not for an extraordinary month, as November 
was not, but quite incidentally, before the figures for the whole year 1902 
were available. In January, 1903, Los Angeles was the Ist city in the 
world in number of building permits issued, and 2nd in value. It began 
more than 50% more new buildings, that month, than any other city in 
the Union ; and in value over one third the figures for New York, the only 
city leading it. 

Statistics of building in the 23 cities of the U. S., which lead the Union in 
building for Nov., 1902, compiled from the Cons/ruction News, Chicago, 
and the U.S. Census, 1900. 


z ? Population No Lost ncrease 
wity Rank* | Pr Bides. — a oa. dec iene 
New York... 1 3,457,202 723 $6,307,551 $1.45 ‘ 
Chicago.... 2 1,698,575 454 3,083,550 i.de 10% dec. 
Philadelphia 3 1,293,697 847 2,116,250 1.65 11% ine. 
Los Angelest..... 36 102,479 496 1,129,954 11.25 110% ine. 
Washington 15 278,718 318 1,107,699 3.95 374% inc 
Pittsburg... 11 321,616 251 1,099,978 3.40 19% dec. 
St. Louis..... 4 575,238 319 959,824 1.65 21% ine. 
San Francisco a) 342,782 86 804,311 2.30 168% inc. 
Kansas City 22 163,752 288 721,410 4.40 85% inc, 
Cleveland.... 7 381,768 190 577,095 1.50 112% ine. 
Detroit ....... 13 285,704 204 487,000 1.75 10% ine. 
Milwaukee — 285,315 148 478,870 1.75 66% inc. 
Bu ffalo..... 8 352,387 136 324,828 95 42% dec 
Seattle...... 48 80,671 482 297,510 3.60 19% inc, 
Denver 25 133,859 121 277,950 2.10 32, dec. 
Minneapolis....... 19 202,718 170 269,310 1.25 42% dec. 
Allegheny 27 129,896 58 249,175 1.90 138% ine. 
Cincinnati .. 10 325,902 253 201,030 40 62% dec. 
St. Paull..... — 163,065 73 193,852 1.20 64% dec. 
Atlanta........ wine 89,872 220 190,400 2.10 65 inc. 
Memphis..... ose Oe 102,320 160,562 1.45 16% ine. 
New Orleans.. 12 287,104 126 158,531 45 96% inc. 
Indianapolis ..... 21 169,164 169 145,137 15 50% dec. 


* Rank in Union by population, Ceasus of 19% 

t That isto say : Los Angeles was 36th city in the Union in population, but second in 
number of new buildings, fourth in amount expended for new buildings, first in expenditure 
for new buildings per capita of population, fifthin percentage of increase in this item over 
the corresponding term of the year before. In proportion to population, it spent on new 
buildings nearly 8 times as much as New York, nearly 7 times as much as Chicago, nearly 
12times as much as Buffalo, nearly 28 times as much as Cincinnati, and precisely 75 times as 
much as Indianapolis (which has at the latest Gensus more than 50 per cent. more people), 
Besides these cities, it also outstrips the following larger cities (each with its population 
noted) which do not even come inside the first 23 among which Los Angeles is 4th sSoston 
560,892 ; Baltimore. 508,957; Newark, 24,970; Jersey City, 206,433; Louisville, 204,731 ; 
1Providence, 175,597; Rochester, 162,608; Toledo, 131,822; Columbus, 125,560; Worcester, 
118,421 ; Syracuse, 103,374; New Haven, 108,927; Paterson, 105,171; Fall River, 104,863; St 
Joseph, 102,979 ; Omaha, 102,555. 
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I am withholding my hand by violence from statistics. "They 
are ready ; they shall be used. But one who has been in the 
treadmill long enough to know how they are ordinarily regarded 
prefers to put the cold figures in an appendix, as far as may be; 
and in the main body of the argument to use only such sweeping 
red rags as may irritate potential bulls to chase down the fact 
behind the flag. Being human, and inhumanly busy, I may, 
and shall, make now and then a verbal slip, and have done so 
already ; but these the critic is welcome to have whatever fun 
he will withal. He will not have fun with the general conten- 
tion; for it is impregnable—unless I am altogether unfit to deal 
with any study of any sort, to understand the census or history 
or any of the other things involved, after an attention which 
leaves me no possible excuse in case of my general failure with 
them. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
FOR A WHOLE YEAR. 

The five cities which lead the whole Union in number of buildings 

erected in 1902 are: 


No. Bldgs. 
City Pop. 1900 erected in 


1902 
Philadelphia ...... pAnemntaiRens igh vlad etal weeee 1,293,697 11,359 
Minneapolis ........... Nee OO SOT APR 6,285 
Chicago ........ seni viakeeacenidegeiigel . 1,166,582 6,084 
PIED ciicpndencotsitasncens se nnthanere oMipemmenreinnneeiaiiin . 1,166,582 4,986 
Los Angeles. ......... lala akan eee ttalacs peace . 102,479 4,863 


New York city proper—the boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx—witha 
population of 2,250,620 (in 1900) erected just 99 homes in the year 1902. In 
the same twelvemonth, Los Angeles built over 4,000 homes. 

No other city in the United States shows such a gain in value of build- 
ings erected in 1902 over 1901. Los Angeles gained 118 per cent. San 
Francisco was next with 92 per cent, then Allegheny with 46 per cent, and 
Chicago with 35 per cent. As for New York, it decreased 18 per cent. 

For the whole year 1902, Los Angeles was the Sth city of the Union in 
total number of new buildings erected, and 8th in total value of new 
buildings. The 8 cities which lead the country in value of buildings 


erected in 1902 are: 
Val. Bldgs. 
1902 


City Pop. 1900 
New York (Manhattan and Bronx)........................ 2,250,620 95,960,693 
NEES SS Ee 48,070,390 
Philadelphia ......... sisi ahcndeatalaa a laste hahapligtadleubisiatinaiteiaa> aaa 28,703,196 
UR isi cbisa cies coven aenceteenvexteeeaprencessenesenes eS 20,611,253 
SEO SECT 14,289,989 
BR icnicdncusteiaenisnuiciansines eT 12,853,386 
I ae adele hae bdieisanteh 278,718 10,343,983 
IIIT cure ccsuuk saivuinnsnadiecsetastucusueiasenpnisnpunacedan 102,479 9,613,134 


That is, per capita, about: Los Angeles, $94, New York, $42, San Fran- 
cisco, $41, Washington, $37, Chicago, $28, Philadelphia, $22, St. Louis $22, 
Brooklyn, $18. 











MY FRIEND LEOTA. 


A Samoan SKetch. 





By CHARLES KEELER. 


LESA had taken me for a walk into the 
ic mountains back of Pango Pango. We 
had followed the path along the bay 
shore, climbing over stone walls upon little 
ladders made of notched stumps of cocoa palms 
and crossing streams on bridges improvised by 
throwing from shore to shore one or two trunks 
— of these same indispensable trees. The dense foliage 





~~ which embowered us was grateful, for the atmosphere 
was as hot and moist as in a conservatory. A little 

boy passed with a scarlet hibiscus tucked behind his 

ear, two cocoanut-shell water-bottles dangling in his hand, and 
a green girdle of split banana leaves over his only garment, a 
blue /ava-/ava or loin cloth. What a study in color he was 
with his beautiful bronze skin and the flash of fire next his 
jetty hair! How unconscious was his grace of motion as he 
glided beneath the spreading bananas! Then we surprised a 
man and woman crouching together by the stream, leisurely 
washing clothes. They looked up with a smile and a hearty 
‘*Talofa!’”—love to you—to which we responded in kind, 
and continued on our way through the village to the mountains. 

Pango Pango, like most of the settlements of Tutuila, is 
strung along the narrow rim of level land, with the sea in front 
of it and the mountains rising precipitously behind. It is 
situated at the head of the harbor, looking out upon one of the 
most fairy-like bays in all that tropical fairyland of the South 
Seas. 

Elesa and I sauntered up the highway into the mountain’s 
heart. ‘There are no roads in Tutuila— only foot-paths — and 
‘ the one we had chosen was the main-travelled trail across the 
island to a village on the opposite shore. Many people were 
coming and going. Were we wandering in dreamland,’or were 
these fascinating creatures drifting by us beings of flesh and 
blood like ourselves — these men and women half dressed, decked 








[llustrated by Louise M. Keeler. 
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in wreaths and flowers as for a festival, bearing burdens of 
strange fruits or great bundles of thatch for houses? Was this 
a real scene we gazed upon—these arching tropic groves, 
swaying palms and visions of the silver tide far below cinctured 
with towering heights of verdure ? Presently we encountered 
a family party sitting by the wayside and drinking the re- 
freshing milk of young cocoanuts. They greeted us as is their 
wont. They invited us to partake of their refreshment. They 
made us welcome so simply and naturally that although I could 
understand but a few fragmentary words of their tongue I felt 
instinctively that they were friends. And friends they proved 
themselves ere our acquaintance ended. 

We accepted their kind invitation, and since their cocoanuts 
were nearly consumed, the father of the family sent his young- 
est son to fetch some. I was fearful lest he fall, as the little 
naked youngster of eight started bravely up the tall slender 
shaft of a cocoa-palm. Twenty feet, forty feet, fifty feet, up 
climbed the child, the proud father glancing at him approvingly 
from time to time. He scrambled through the big hanging leaf 
sprays into the very center of the top, and with a succession of 
dexterous twisting jerks broke off twococoanuts. After tossing 
them to the earth, where they settled with a dull thud, he slid 
down as nimbly as a monkey. A sharpened stake set in the 
ground served as a husking instrument. The tearing off of the 
tough sheath required the father’s strength, as did also the 
opening of the pointed end of each nut by well directed blows 
of a big knife. Thus prepared, these natural cups, containing 
the most refreshing draught of the tropics, were handed to 
Elesa and me. 

As we leisurely drained them and scooped out pieces of the 
curd-like pulp to eat, I looked at my savage entertainer, and he 
scrutinized me—not with the inquiring glance of a stranger but 
with the sympathetic gaze of a friend. He was big and mus- 
cular, large framed and large headed. His wavy hair was 
brushed back and erect. His broad savage face was kindly, but 
his dark eyes flashed command. There was a feeling of power 
in the grasp of his large hand. His only garment was a /ava- 
Java of bright cloth worn about his waist, while in his hand he 
carried a light staff. His wife seemed a friendly little dame as 
she sat there on the bank with a party of laughing girls who 
were chattering and giggling merrily over their feast of cocoa- 
nuts. 

Upon addressing a few preliminary words of inquiry concern- 
ing me to my little interpreter Elesa, the chief, for such I was 
satisfied he was, asked me abruptly if I was his friend. How 
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could I be otherwise, after all his hospitality ? I assured him 
that I was, forgetting for the moment how serious a pledge I 


was making. A Samoan friend is not one of the half-hearted 


creatures of a formal civilization. He is arelation. Wherever 











you go he will follow. Whatever he possesses is yours. What- 
you possess is his. 

Ledéta assured me, with a courtly smile, that he was also my 
friend, and the compact was sealed. 

He straightway informed me that he would send a present of 
cocoanuts to my house. I told him that one or two for my wife 
would be acceptable, and we parted, he to wend his way home- 
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ward and I to penetrate deeper into the recesses of the 
mountains. 

Led by my little guide Elesa, I went on, breathless and hot, as 
we toiled up the almost perpendicular slope. The roots of the 
ih trees, those grand old tropical chestnuts that abound on the 
slopes of Samoa, had grown in such fashion along the surface 
of the mountain-side as to form a broad stairway — a royal as- 
cent to the sequestered heights beyond. We passed /uro patches, 
or fa/o patches as they are termed in the softer dialect of 
Samoa, tucked away in little pockets in the forest, where men 
and women work sporadically at cultivating this staple food of 
the islands. 

The manutang?, a mountain pigeon, was cooing loud and 
sweetly in the woodland shade, and the zaos broke the silence 
from time to time with their penetrating liquid chatter. At 
last we stood near the crest of the range, and Elesa thought it 
about time to return. Hot and panting, we paused to look 
about us at the wild tangle of vines, and then, still talking of 
my new-made friend, the chance acquaintance of a mountain 
stroll, we descended the stairs into the garden of the gods. 

That evening a young savage appeared at my door, attired 
only in his blue /ava-/ava. In his hand was a large, freshly 
made basket of green cocoa-palm leaves, containing a half dozen 
or more young cocoanuts overlaid with ferns. The young man 
explained that he was Ledta’s son, and that his father had sent 
this pledge of friendship with the request that I call upon him. 
This I promised to do upon the morrow. Accordingly, the fol- 
lowing morning, I strolled up to Pango Pango in search of 
Ledta’s fale. As I walked through the village, a strange man 
came out of one of the large houses and beckoned me to him. 
Obeying his summons, I soon found myself in the midst of a 
council of the important men of the place, and was pleased to 
discover Leéta among them. 

The Samoan house is a simple yet beautifully made structure, 
admirably adapted to the life of the people. It consists of a 
great dome-shaped roof uplifted on poles. The sides are open 
to the height of about five feet, but can be closed as a protec- 
tion against sun and rain by dropping coarse mats. The floor 
is paved with small volcanic pebbles, or bits of coral. In the 
center are two or three heavy posts supporting the dome. All 
the parts are lashed together with cocoanut sinnet, and the 
thatching of the roof is done with great care and neatness. In 
such a house as this — for nearly all the Samoan ///es are alike 
except in size and finish — the men were assembled. They sat in 
a ring around the edge of the house, squatting tailor-fashion 
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upon small mats woven of strips of pandanus leaves. After 
the preliminary of shaking hands al! around, I was assigned to 
a mat and sat there trying to look comfortable in my unwonted 
position, and to catch such fragments of conversation as a 
word, gesture or expression might convey. Thus we remained 
for an hour. One or two of the more distinguished chiefs held 
flybrushes, which are emblems of rank, and very useful imple- 
ments at the same time. Occasionally some one made a remark 
in a quiet, unconcerned fashion. It was like a Quaker meeting, 
with long gaps relieved by disconnected speeches made in the 
soft, melodious dialect of Samoa. 

When all the affairs of state had been properly adjusted, one 
of the old men turned to me to inquire if I would drink ava 
with them. loa, or £ava as it is called in some of the islands, 
is the national drink of the Polynesians, and I had heard some 
disagreeable rumors of the mode of preparing it by mastication. 
Nevertheless, as guest of the council, I could not refuse to share 
their hospitality, and promptly accepted their offer. To drink 
ava with a Samoan is like eating salt with an Arab. It is a 
pledge of friendship, an initiation into the inner circle of the 
home. From an adjoining house the /asifouw was summoned to 
prepare the drink. She isa virgin set apart as the village maiden, 
a leader of ceremonies and attendant on the high chief. She 
entered with that queenly bearing which is so distinguishing a 
trait of the race, her fine strong shoulders held back; her full 
chest, broad, rounded features, and lithe motions all combining 
to make her a splendid creature. In her hair a long plume 
swayed as she moved about. Around her neck was suspended 
an w/a of big red seeds and sweet-scented leaves strung into a 
chain. Her brilliant gown hung loosely from her shoulders to 
her knees. Her arms and legs were bare, showing the rich 
brown of the skin. 

With the /asfou came another fine looking girl and a young 
man, dressed in a red /ava-/ava. He carried a large wooden 
bowl with six legs, and placed it on the ground opposite the 
center of the oval-shaped house. The /avfpou and her com- 
panion seated themselves on a mat beside the bow] and com- 
menced to scrape pieces of ava root on arude tin grater. I was 
relieved on seeing that a reform had been effected in the method 
of preparing the drink. The grating was done with dye de- 
liberation (as were all things in Samoa, where haste is looked 
upon as a mark of vulgarity) after which the young man took 
a cocoanut bottle and poured water from it into the bowl. The 
straining of the drink was effected by taking a bunch of fibre, 
gathering up the particles of ava root in it and wringing the 
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mass as dry as possible. The bunch of fibre was then tossed to 
the youth, who opened it out into a long strand and flirted it 
vigorously in the air to shake out all the particles of root. This 
was repeated several times until the liquid was quite free from 
all bits of root. The young man next took acup made of a pol- 
ished half-cocoanut and held it beside the bowl to be filled. The 
‘au pou lifted the dripping fibre over it and wrung the liquid into 
thecup. The graceful young cupbearer carried it held aloft, 
and on approaching me swept it down almost to the ground and 
up tomy hand. The motion was so easy, so natural and yet so 
theatrical and courtly, that it seemed inconceivable that I was 
simply witnessing a bit of everyday life of untutored savages. 
I drained the cup of its clean, bitter draught, and it was filled 
in turn for all the men of the party. The /asipouw and her as- 
sistants withdrew immediately after the ceremony, and ere long 
the company dispersed. 

Ledéta invited me to his /dé/e, situated but a short distance 
further up the village path, and thither we wended our way 
over the loose stones with which the village is paved. The 
houses were raised a few inches above the surrounding level by 
a stone retaining-wall, and stone walls enclosed the adjacent 
plantations and kept the pigs at a respectful distance. The 
village was shaded with great 7# trees, holding aloft their 
dense, broad-leaved foliage ; there were swaying palm branches 
and rustling banana blades. We heard the laughter of women 
and the song of birds as we walked along. I noticed a rustic 
bird-cage in front of one house, containing a mountain pigeon, 
and many dugout canoes lined the shore, with their outriggers 
lashed to sticks at one side. Ledta and I could not converse 
much save by signs, but he nevertheless made me very welcome 
at his home. Here I met his mother and father, who lived close 
at hand in a smaller hut, his wife, his comely daughter, and his 
seven sons, ranging in age froma lusty man of twenty to a pick- 
aninny of five. 

As I sat upon the fresh pandanus mat which his wife had 
spread for me, there was ample time to look about at the fur- 
nishings of my friend’s house. The family property, in con- 
formity with the simplicity of the life, was limited to a degree. 
The most valuable possessions of a Samoan household are the 
finely-woven grass mats. These, together with the /afas, were 
stored away in a Chinese camphor-wood chest, the only foreign 
piece of furniture which the household possessed. Between the 
central posts of the house, on cross-bars lashed to them, the 
mats not in use were lying in big rolls. Hanging from the ends 


of these cross-bars were baskets of food and cocoanut shell 
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water-bottles. There were a number of pillows standing about 
the floor. I say “standing” advisedly, since the pillow consists 
of a double joint of bamboo raised on legs toa height of fully 
six inches from the ground. There were short pillows for one 
sleeper and long ones sufficient to support the heads of four or 
five persons. A drum was lying on the ground, and this was 
quite as unconventional as the pillows. It wassimply a hollowed- 
out block of hard wood, which gave forth a resonant sound when 
struck on the side. 

After admiring all Leéta’s possessions, and sitting still until I 
was almost too stiff to move, I announced my intention of leav- 
ing. It was only after promising to come again very soon, and 
having a pretty necklace of fine white shells put over my neck 
by his wife, that I was allowed to quit his hospitable roof. 

The next day bright and early, one of his boys was at my door 
with another basket of cocoanuts, and an invitation from his 
father to take dinner and spend the night with him. The invi- 
tation was extended to my wife and little girl; but although 
I gladly accepted for myself, it seemed best to decline for them. 
In the afternoon, attired in a fresh duck suit, and carrying an 
umbrella, both as protection from the sun and the sudden squalls 
which were blowing over, I strolled uo to Ledta’s fu/e. He was 
expecting me, and greeted me most warmly, but expressed regret 
that my fa/‘ne and pickaninny could not also come. We sat to- 
gether on the mats forsome time, and I learned many new words 
in my friend’s tongue. When the conversation began to lag, I pro- 
posed that we go out in acanoe — avda — fora paddle. Straight- 
way he waded into the lagoon where his boat was anchored off 
shore, and fetched it to take me. It was a narrow affair with 
scarce room to put both legs inside, but I sat on a cross-board 
in the bow and paddled away, with Ledta in the stern directing 


our course, 


[ro BE CONCLUDED. ] 

















NEVADA INDIAN BASKETS AND THEIR 
MARKERS. 
By CLARA MAC NAUGHTON. 


| CONCLUDED. | 


O this day it is a wonder to me how the most perfect 
weaver of the tribe attains such perfection, with a 
few twigs, a bundle of roots and bark, an old water- 
tight basket (which makes a collector break the 
tenth commandment whenever glancing that way), 
filled with water to keep the weaving thread 
pliable, an awl or needle made of a small bone, and 
a piece of flint or obsidian to scrape the strands 
smooth. By running her fingers over the prepared 
fibre she discovers every little blemish or inequal- 
ity, and is satisfied only when all is perfect. 

The Washoes never camp beside a river, but at 
some distance on the hill-sides. To carry their 
water the long distances necessary, they weav¢ 
conical baskets, from willow (4e/-ef/), with a 
mouth at one end, and smear them with pitch 
They whittle a stopper out of wood, or stuff a piec 
of raw-hide in for a cork. These are carried on 





their backs suspended from a band around the 
forehead. When laid down or dropped, their shape prevents 
the loss of all the contents. They have similar jugs (/ve/-ef/- 
/a-m?t), which are flat-bottomed for household use. 

The women of this tribe usually do the burden-bearing, 
though during the past few years some are able to have horses, 
and even, rarely, an old wagon; but the men are not unkind to 
them. They are loving mothers, and are modestly gowned in 
high colored calico and gingham aprons, their hair shrouding 
their faces, tied down with bright silk kerchiefs. When a 
child is born “*they wash it in warm water, and give the 
mother warm water to drink. Everybody gives them presents, 
and they have a ‘ big-eat ;’ as soon as the sun shines, they lay 
it in a basket and take it out to let the sun-god look at it, that it 
may have a long life.” The mother then devotes her time to it, 


” 


coddling, waiting on it, “packing” it in cradle on her back, and 
doing no work until it is able to walk, when it is unstrapped 
from its cradle. The men are proud fathers; the children tract- 
able and obedient, mother and children waiting on the head of 
the house and doing his will. These Indians are good to their 
aged “papas” and “mamas,” as they call them. 

When a young “buck” wishes to marry, if his family ap- 
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prove, and the maiden is 
willing, she accepts in her 
hand a present. Formerly 
this was some choice piece of 
beadwork or string of shell- 


money, but now it is more 
apt to be a piece of money. 
If the girl’s mother objects 
to the union she opens her 
daughter's hand, letting the 
present fall upon the ground, 
and draws her child away. 
If the maid refuses the gift, 
she runs for her life; for if 
overtaken she must submit. 

In some cases, the rela- 
tives objecting, the lover 
chases his chosen one. If 
she reciprocates his affection 
she permits herself to be 
easily captured; if she is 
unwilling, she has many de- 
vices to foil her pursuer. 
The marriage is celebrated 
with a dance, the prospec- 
tive bride being the only 
female dancer. The _ be- 
trothed couple, holding each 
other by the hand, dance 
untilexhausted. Meanwhile 
relatives chant their praises and the deeds of their ancestors. 
A feast follows, at which the presents are made, with more 
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praises. 

At their funerals, the body is laid out in all its finery. A fire 
is built, the medicine-man chants the departed one’s praises, and 
keeps watch for the Spirit Father and that no evil spirits molest. 
All the relatives lament until time to bury the dead. The body 
is laid in the grave with all its personal property, and a large 
sing-am on its breast, into which are showered all kinds 
of gifts, baskets, etc., to appease the spirits and for the “ life 
of the dead one” to use on his long journey. Then for days, 
weeks, and sometimes for months, the near relatives, in old 
clothes, with hair cut short, eyebrows plucked out, cheeks 
smeared with pitch and ashes, keep up a mournful wail. After 
a certain period, all friends and distant relatives visit the 
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mourners, who sit with their backs to all comers, refusing 
to eat or be comforted. After the mourning period expires, 
it is an insult to mention any dead relative, as it calls forth the 
wailing anew. A widow is expected to wait a year before, 
dressed in new clothes, she sets out on a journey alone, expect- 
ing followers or suitors. Unless very old or worthless she soon 
returns with a new husband. Divorces or separations are al- 
lowed. Ihave not been able as yet to discover what grounds 
are considered sufficient. 

The Washoe manner of driving deer or rabbits is unique. 
They weave a long, strong net out of twine which they 
manufacture. Afterstretching and strengthening the net, they 
cut and gather willows and sagebrush and build a fence ex- 
tending in UV shape from the net several miles in length. ‘Then 
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the whole tribe surrounds the opening at some distance, and 
with whoops and yells the game is driven in towards the net 
Their catch generally proves very large. The meat is both 


eaten fresh and cured by drying. The hides of the deer 
are used for moccasins and dance-robes. The rabbit skins 
are woven into delightfully warm soft blankets. They are 


first cut into strips about two inches wide, then joined together 
with a sort of twist until the string is quite long, when it is 
doubled and hung up to dry. When the fur is cured, the spinner 
squats upon the ground with the massof fluffy fur at his side. 
He deftly twirls a straight, smooth stick upon his knee with 
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the right hand while feeding the fur to it with his left, mean- 
time pulling off the tails and removing other inequalities. 
When the stick is full, the ball of fur is slipped off, and the pro- 
cess repeated till enough has been wound. The weaver then 
makes a frame from willows of suitable size, bound together by 
deer sinew, some laying the frame on the ground, others stand- 
ing it upright. He then wraps the woof—generally a hemp of 
his own manufacture—over and around the opposite poles, and 
nimbly weaves the fur inand out, using a sharpened tool to push 
it together compactly. 

The beadwork is woven on a loom made from a sapling bent 
bow-fashion. The beads are drawn in and out—two, three, or 
four threads being used to secure them—through the warp 
stretched from end to end of the bow. 

Their gift-baskets are never filled up at the foundation, but 
the aperture is left open until used, to let the Life Spirit escape. 

A young woman never finishes a basket. If she has no aged 
female relative to put the finishing stitches in for her, she will 
break it off abruptly when it has acquired the desired size for 
her purpose. Sometimes she will give it away or sell it, with- 
out even breaking off the foundation coil. 

The collection of such curios may and should broaden and 
humanize the collector. Each specimen will naturally arouse a 
desire to know all that is possible of the origin and history of 
the tribe producing it; of the life, character and position of its 
maker, of the use of the article, and the time and place of its 
making, and—most significant of all—of the history, poetry or 
religion which has been woven into it. For many, the first real 
glimpse of the veritable brotherhood of man, the first percep- 
tion of the genuine kinship between “‘savage” and “‘ civilized” 
races, has been so obtained. 


Carson City, Nev. 



































THE PASSING OF SAMUEL HALLET. 
By DANIEL B. HADLEY. 

N the late summer of 1862, a bill was passed, and approved 
1 by Mr. Lincoln, which authorized the building of a rail- 
road from the Missouri river to the Pacific at San Francisco, 
and provided for national assistance in the matter. It was stipu- 
q lated that the eastern end of the railroad should have two arms, 
one terminating at Omaha, the other at some point on the Mis- 
souri in Kansas and opposite to the State of Missouri, the two 
to join not more than two hundred miles west of the Missouri. 

For more than a year no one offered to undertake the 
building from the Missouri westward. ‘Then Samuel Hallet 
a native of Steuben county, New York, and son, by the way, of 
a sister of Robert Fulton—returned to the U:ited States from 
Spain, where he had been building a railroad. The project for 
the western road appealed to him, and he soon completed ar- 
rangements with Mr. Lincoln for constructing the southern 
branch of it. In the first instance he endeavored to interest 
citizens of Leavenworth, Kansas, in the financing of the con- 
struction. But Leavenworth was then the largest city in Kan- 
sas ; its citizens believed that the new road would be obliged to 
make it the terminal, and declined to lift their hands to help it. 

Hallet soon saw that the true strategic point for a terminal 
was at the mouth of the Kansas river, 22 miles south of Leaven- 
worth. This would enable it to meet the line of the Missouri 

-acific coming west from St. Louis, and continue up the Kansas 

valley to a junction with the Omaha branch. Accordingly, 
without further parley or delay, he sent an agent to Wyandot 
City, at the mouth of the Kansas, early in September, 1863. 
He promptly engaged about one hundred men for construction 
work, and in the forenoon of the first day they cut a roadway 
through the forest a hundred feet wide and about eighty rods 
long. ‘This was the actual beginning of the Union Pacific rail- 
road. 

Samuel Hallet now came from Chicago, bringing with him an 
engineer named Talcott, engaged more men, and arranged for 
completing the grade to Lawrence, forty-five miles away. Then 
he went to St. Louis to form a construction company for the 
great enterprise, leaving his brothers, John and Tom, in charge 
of the work. Before he had finished his work there, the grade 
had been completed to Lawrence ; and Talcott, after drawing 
his wages in full, started to visit his family in Chicago, going 
by way of St. Louis. Finding Sam Hallet in that city, Talcott 
told him that his brothers had not paid him, and Hallet there- 
fore paid him $200, 
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SAMUEL HALLETT. 


Soon after, Hallet went to Washington for the purpose of ob- 
taining such a change in the law as would enable the two 
branches from the Missouri to meet at Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
instead of at a point far east of that. On his first visit to the 
President he was amazed to be shown a letter from Talcott say- 
ing that the work being done on the road was a mere sham, 
with wooden culverts, and other flimsy construction, and was 
intended to last only long enough to enable the contractor to 
collect from the United States the subsidy of $16,000 a mile in 
bonds. Hallet explained that Talcott had been left in charge 
of the work, with instructions to build a good roadbed through- 
out. Mr. Lincoln’s comment on this state of facts was that 
Talcott “‘ought to be spanked.” He turned the letter over to 
Hallet, who mailed it to his brothers, repeating to them 
Lincoln’s instruction as to the fit punishment for such conduct. 
«. Now, Tom Hallet stood six feet six in his stockings, and was 
built accordingly. When Talcott, who was a comparatively 
small man, appeared a little later at the office, Tom laid 
strenuous hands upon him. After explaining to him in vigor- 
ous detail the opinion which large men have of such mean little 
tricks as drawing wages twice over, and writing lying letters 
about' his employers, he said, in effect, “Old Abe has ordered 
that 'you should} be “spanked,"and spanked’ you shall be,";by 
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heaven.” Then he proceeded to make his word good, with 
earnestness and liberality, winding up by tossing the rascal 
into the middle of the street. 

Not long afterward Sam Hallet returned from Washington, 
having procured the change in the law which he had desired. 
Talcott ‘laid for him,” with a repeating Henry rifle, and shot 
him in the back as he was going from his boarding house to the 
railroad office. Hallet died where he fell. Talcott mounted his 
horse, no effort being made to detain him by the fifteeen or 
twenty men who were present, and rode out to his home, some 
three miles away, where he hid himself in a cornfield. One 
murder, more or less, did not count in Wyandot county in those 
days, and he was never captured. After that he was employed 
on the line of the Union Pacific running west from Omaha, but 
the county commissioners would not put up the money to bring 
him back for trial. Even in the winter following the murder, 
he was known to some of the neighbors to be concealed in the 
cellar of his own house. 

Of Hallet’s four children, the two sons are still living 
Robert L., in Chicago, and Samuel I., in Silverton, Colo., the 
latter being State Senator at this writing. 

Rochester, N. Y 


THE COYOTE. 
By AGNES KATHERINE GIBBS 


HE chilly stars are trembling at the touch of winter’s 
fingers ; 
From a spruce bough’s cosy shelter thro’ his mufflers 
hoots the owl; [lingers, 
Close beside the cabin windows, silence, world-old, solemn, 
Till across the mesa comes the lone coyote’s wavering howl. 


Half appealing, half defiant ; made of maniac’s awful laughter, 
Terror, wickedness exultant, cynic sneer and woman’s wail ; 

Sharp and sudden in its ceasing, as its starting was, but after, 
Cliff and cave, and stream and forest all take up the eerie tale. 


The restless wind, upstarting from his fitful, broken slumber, 
Rushes, moaning, thro’ the tree-tops; silence, shuddering, 
hides her face. 
Over yonder in the cafion, ghosts and spirits without number, 
Join in wordless lamentation for a long forgotten race. 


Wild prayers never uttered yet beneath a Christian steeple ; 
Hymns and chants forever strangers to the ritual, cross and 
cowl; 
The war-songs, love-songs, dirges, of a wild and untaught people, 
All mingle in the echoes that wrap the wierd coyote’s howl ! 


Itends! Returning silence wraps her furry cloak around me. 
The gentle household spirits, light, and warmth, and rest, 
draw nigher. 
Once more descends the perfect peace in which that outcry 
* §found me. 
In the box-stove’s genial bosom glows the dear, familiar'fire, 


Greenwood, Colorado. 
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TURNING OVER A NEW LEAF. 
Il. 

T:is not necessary to print now that section of the 
Commission’s report which details its second and very 
searching investigation of the Pala water supply, 
made in view of certain malicious statements by 





property owners unduly desirous of selling their own 
lands to the Government. This section of the Re- 
port thoroughly exposed the falsity and absurdity 
of these rival claims, and fully established the per- 





manency and sufficiency of the Pala supply, which is one of 
the most abundant and satisfactory in this part of the State. 

A concluding paragraph on Pala adds some further informa- 
tion of interest and import, and is printed here, preceding the 
report on the Monserrate Ranch, which the Commission saved 
the Government from buying at an extravagant figure. 

THE COMMISSION’S KEPORT—PALA—CONCLUDED. 

A smail expenditure would, in the opinion of your Commis- 
sion, greatly increase the Pala water supply—which is already, 
as noted, one of the best in this part of the State. A small and 
inexpensive diverting dam at the intake of the Chorro ditch 
would perhaps double the flow. Even a day’s work scraping out 
the sand and puddling with clay would very largely increase the 
flow. The two measurements on the Golsh ditch, June 18, show 








WARNER'S RANCH INDIANS. Photo by C. F.L., Fune 21, 1902 
(The delegates who accompanied the Commission on its trip.) 
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THe “CHuCK-WAGON” OF THE COMMISSIO / 


the loss of water in open sand ditches— a matter notorious 
throughout Southern California. ‘The Golsh ditch on the south 
side of the river, and the Mission ditch on the north side, could 
be plastered with cement, in the manner now employed in all 
progressive irrigation plants in this region, with 250 inches 
capacity, at a cost not to exceed 25 cents per running foot, or 
$1,330 per mile. A mile or a mile and a half on each of these 
ditches cemented thus inexpensively,!would guarantee an inex- 
haustible and abundant supply of water for irrigation of all the 
irrigable lands in this proposition; and while the irrigation 
facilities as they stand today are unsurpassed, your Commission 
recommends that in case of purchase this improvement be made. 
It is the step any experienced and enterprising Californian would 
take on buying the property for himself. An expenditure of 
35,000 at the outside should perfect the intake and distribution 
of this extraordinarily valuable volume of water; and would 
still save the Government more than $20,000 over the Monserrate 
purchase. This $20,000 available for the purchase of lands 
** for such other Indians as are not now provided with suitable 
homes,”’ would give at least four other reservations under this 
agency such relief as would remove them from the present cate- 
gory of continual complaint and of perennial trouble to the 
Department. 

The Pala proposition absolutely controls the four oldest 
ditches taken from the San Luis Rey river below the mill. 
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These ditches are higher up the river, and antedate all other 


ditches except the Henderson. No one upstream can so divert 
the water as to keep it permanently from Pala. There are very 
few streams in Southern California where conditions are so sim- 
ple and so satisfactory. The importance of these facts to the 
safety of the water supply probably need not be dwelt upon. 

““PALA” is a word of the Luisefio Indian language, and 
means “water,” or “‘place of water.” The Warner's Ranch 
Indians are of the Luisefio branch of Mission Indians. So also 
are the few Pala Indians left. The latter have allotments at 
Pala, and a few have homesteads. There has been a hint of 
former unfriendliness between the two bands; but to the knowl- 
edge of your Commission the Pala Indians are among those 
active in bringing about the proposed purchase at Pala for the 
Warner's Ranch Indians; and the Indian delegates from War- 
ner’s Ranch stated that their people were perfectly friendly to the 
Palenos. It is also well known that the two bands intervisit in 
large numbers on the occasion of their feasts, and that the rela- 
tions are amicable. ‘The rumor was from an_ irresponsible 
source, but your Commission deemed it worth investigating. 
The total value of improvements at Pala, including fences, is 
about $8,000. This estimate seems conservative. 

THE M’CUMBAR OR ROBINSON MONSERRATE. 

In view of the general and earnest protest made throughout 
Southern California against the purchase of this property by 
the Government for the Warner’s Ranch Indians (as recom- 
mended by U. S. Inspector McLaughlin) your Commission has 
made a searching investigation of the facts of the case. It 
spent two nights and part of three days on the property; tra- 
versed it in all directions, by wagon and on foot, took photo- 
graphs, levels and measurements, and secured voluminous 
stenographic notes from the manager, Mr. Chas. Clark. After 
such examination your Commission is convinced that the pro- 
tests against the purchase of this ranch for the Indians are 
fully justified ; and, without going into certain suprising fea- 
tures, developed under examination, herewith presents, it be- 
lieves, sufficient reasons for its findings. 

CLAIMS. 

The McCumbar portion of the Monserrate Ranch, now owned 
by Dr. G. W. Robinson, claims 2,370 acres ; about 1,800 arable, 
800 valley, 150 in alfalfa, ‘300 more has grown alfalfa;” ~* 300 
acres irrigable from the San Luis Rey River a/ cerfain seasons 
of the year;’”’ °’a forty horse-power pumping plant, compara- 
tively new and in good condition,” which “‘throws a steady and 
full stream of water through a 6-inch pipe” from “a large 
well inexhaustible in its supply.” This plant, it is claimed, 
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‘is utilized to irrigate a portion of the valley lands in unusually 


dry seasons.’’ Water is claimed to be “‘only from 3 to 5 feet 
below the surface throughout the valley.” ** This ranch is better 
supplied with timber than any other in South Western Cali- 
fornia, and in fact the only one containing necessary fuel.” 
** Soil rich, water plentiful,” (vide Report of Inspector, House 
Doc. No. 319, 57th Congress, Ist Session.) Recommended to be 
bought by the Government for $70,000. 
FINDINGS OF THE COMMISSION, 

It is true that this property “has a frontage of a mile on the 
San Luis Rey River,” though the statement is misleading. The 
large upper portion of that frontage is by the high rock peak, 
shown in photo, which makes it impossible to take water out 
upon any portion of the ranch except a small tract at the lower 
end. It is not true that “at least 300 acres of the ranch lands 
can be irrigated from this stream at certain seasons of the year.” 
From 75 to 80 acres can be irrigated in winter, the season when 
irrigation is not practiced. In the summer months, when irri- 
gation is vital, none of the ranch whatever can be irrigated from 
the river. The bed of the San Luis Rey was a dry sandwash at 
the Monserrate intake at the time of your Commission's visit, so 
early as June 19; nor was there water for irrigation when the 
chairman visited this spot last October. The method by which 
the manager expects to “irrigate 300 acres from the river,” in- 
volved, as he stated to the Commission, his original plan to 
** bring the water up ” to the hillock on which the house stands 
‘‘and to give it a push that will send it way off there ’—up 
hill. He stated that he “‘came here a year ago, a greeny.” 

The *'40 horse-power pumping plant” is not in use. The 
manager admits that he never worked it except for one day, **to 
see what it would do.” It is not pretended that it was ever in 
use more than a week. The manager states that it is four or 
five years old; outsiders say three or four. The boiler was 
found by your Commission full of water, after months of dis- 
use, and badly rusted. The pump had been removed from the 
pit and was lying in the dirt. It is not 6-inch but 5-inch. 
After measurement and consultation with its builders and 
several engineers, including some who know this individual 
plant, your Commission does not believe the plant to be of 40 
horse-power, nor of more than half that capacity. The claim 
that the water supply in the well is “inexhaustible” is gratu- 
itous. No attempt has been made to learn whether it is inex- 
haustible or not. Despite the large claims of irrigation, your 
Commission found the ranch on a purely dry-farming basis; the 
river dry, the pumping plant abandoned, and the crops which 
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MARCELINO OUASSIS, CAPTAIN OF PUERTA LA CR 

(One of the Warner’s Ranch villages now to be evicted.) 
should be irrigated suffering from drought. In the bottom, by 
the pump-house—the only spot on which water from the river 
could be put if there was water to put—the bean crop was dry- 
ing out and choked with weeds. The alfalfa fields were also 
thirsty. Rough measurement by a civil engineer showed that 
the alfalfa fields claimed to be 150 acres are really about 60 
acres. In the rainy season it may be true that “ water is only 
from 3 to 5 feet below the surface throughout the valley;” but 
the Commission saw, in the bottom of the valley, two wells 14 
feet deep and entirely dry, while the windmill at the upper end 
of the alfalfa was sucking air, having exhausted its well. 

All water for the house, live-stock and all other purposes is 
raised by windmill. The manager related to the Commission 
how the whole supply was cut off by a frog in the pipe, so that 
he had to dig a new well. 

The only visible water on the ranch was from two small 
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LEONARDO AULINGOFIS, *hot Cc. # 
OLpEstT INDIAN AT AGUA CALIENT! 
He served under Lt. Col. P. St. Geo. Cook at the entrance of the American army to California in Feb., 1847 


springs at the northeast corner, shown by the manager. ‘The 
larger—which he admitted was twice as large as the other 
was measured by your Commission June 19; by capacity, being 
too small for weir measurement. The full flow of this stream, 
falling six feet, filled a 3-quart canteen in 20 seconds by the 
stop watch! Not only is no adequate irrigation possible on this 
ranch in dry seasons, when irrigation is necessary, but it would 
be difficult so to locate the Indians that they should have water 
for household purposes. 

Except about 25 acres (claimed) in beans and potatoes, and 
about 60 in alfalfa (which the manager admits is ** about worn 
out; it is full of mustard”), practically all the crops on the 
ranch are volunteer grain, some of which has made a very fair 
stand. The'manager has turned his attention of late almost 
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MONSERRATE RANCH Photo by ¢ 
(The rocky peak which shuts off all the upper portion of the ranch from the San Luis Rey river.) 
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wholly to hogs. The 40 acres of valley land east of the alfalfa 
is strongly alkaline; the manager states that he had it in corn 
last year, but will now let it go back tosalt-grass. He has 
abandoned butter making ** because it was too much trouble ;” 
has given up grain “ because it was too expensive to head and 
thresh on a large scale.” 

The valley land is about 500 acres, instead of 800 as claimed. 
Your Commission took 16 measurements across the valley, and 
found it averages 23 chains wide. It is 160 chains long. 

The live-oak grove is a very fine one, and probably covers 100 
acres as claimed. It is not true, however, that the Monserrate 
‘‘is better supplied with timber than any other in Southwestern 
California, and in fact the only one containing necessary fuel.” 
A large number of ranches have the “ necessary fuel ;” and your 
Commission has examined, among those now proffered to the 
Government, at least nine which have more timber than the 
Monserrate, and two of them more than ten times as much. 

Your Commission has no hesitation in stating that in its 
opinion the price—$70,000—at which it was recommended that 
this property be purchased by the Government, is excessive, to 
state it mildly. Whether justly or not, it is a widespread im- 
pression that the ranch could have been bought for not to ex- 
ceed two-thirds of that sum. Your Commission asked the 
manager directly, three times, if the property had not been sold 
at foreclosure. He assured us that it never had been, and that 
the foreclosure story related to the Fenton portion of the Mon- 
serrate. Your Commission had in its possession at the time the 


following information from the judicial records of San Diego 
county, Cal.: 
Dec. 24, 1894, 1n a foreclosure proceeding by the People’s 


Home Savings Bank vs. C. L. McCumbar et al., E. Carter, a 
commissioner appointed by the court, sold the McCumbar por- 
tion of the Monserrate Ranch [this exact property] to J. E. 
Wadham for $25,000. Mr. Wadham assigned the certificate to 
G. A. Garretson, and a deed was issued to him by Carter as 
Commissioner, July 1, 1895, recorded in Book 238, page 288, for 
Tract “*C,” containing about 210 acres, and part of Tract “*A,” 
containing about 2,000 acres. 

July 31, 1895, Garretson conveyed the premises to C. L. and 


G. W. McCumbar, for 525,000, deed recorded in Book 243, page 
55, and took a mortgage back for $23,250, recorded in Book 40, 
page 128 of Mortgages; taking a mortgage for the difference, 


1 


$1,725 on other property, recorded in Book 90 of Mortgages, 
page 415. 


Feb. 26, 1898, the McCumbars entered into a contract to 

sell the property to George W. Robinson; Robinson to assume 
pro} £ 

the mortgage, and to convey to the McCumbars some property 


in New York, which does not seem to have been valued at over 
$10,000, as the certificate was to be limited to itvalue. This 
contract is recorded in Book 267, page 299. 


Aug. 13, 1897, the McCumbars made a deed , 
the consideration of $30.000, which seems to have been th 
agreed price, as the revenue stamp 1s for 530. Deed recorded in 


Book 272, page 282. Wobinson, in addition, was to pay $11,000 
for the personal property on the ranch. 
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The personal property on the ranch is not included in the 
proposition to sell to the Government for $70,000. 

Your Commission also begs to state that in its opinion the 
Robinson Monserrate at nearly $30 per acre is relatively one of 
the dearest properties it has examined. A large number of 
ranches, greatly superior to this, with better land, far more 
land, as much or more timber, hundreds of times the available 
water supply, and in every particular better adapted to the pur- 
pose, can be bought and are now proffered to the Government, 
at a saving of $10,000 to $25,000. As landscape the Monserrate 
is an exceptionally beautiful area, and might well fascinate a 
stranger to California and to the peculiar conditions of farming. 
In the hands of an intelligent, active American farmer, with 
sufficient capital and large executive ability, with costly ma- 
chinery, and the best methods, the ranch would probably pay 
well; but it does not now enjoy the reputation, among those 
who are familiar it, of a paying place; and it would not be 
possible for Indians, even with a good overseer, to make it a 
success. Owing to the distribution of the water—or rather lack 
of water—and other causes, it would be extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to allot it satisfactorily. The Warner’s Ranch 
Indians are, and have been from the first, particularly opposed 
to this property ; and to put them upon it would intensify their 
discontent at being removed from their old home. 

PROPERTIES EXAMINED BY THE COMMISSION 
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Except water measurements, above figures are mostly owner’s claims. 
Some, particularly in arable and irrigable area, are excessive. 

















THE LADY OF THE GALLEON 
By LOUISE HERRICK WALL. 


ene the end of May, in the year 1743, His Majesty’s 
ship Centurion, upon which I was Lieutenant, took up 

her station off Cape Espiritu Santo, on the east coast of the 
Philippine Islands. Our purpose was to cruise out of sight of 
land, that we might fall upon the Spanish treasure-ship on her 
way from Mexico to Manila. For one hundred and fifty years 
Spain had been the only traveler on these seas. Once each year 
her great galleon of spices and oriental stuffs dragged a furrow 
across the sea from Manila to Acapulco, and once each year a 
second galieon, laden with treasure from Peru and Mexico, turned 
up a silver wake on the return voyage from Acapulco to Manila. 

We had set out from England nearly three years before, a 
valiant little fleet of six men-of-war and two victuallers, under 
command of Commodore Anson, afterwards Lord Anson and 
Admiral of the Fleet. More than a thousand men sailed with 
us out of the Channel to make war upon our Spanish enemy by 
sacking her treasury in the New World; and now, on the only 
ship that the sea had left us, we numbered but two hundred 
men and boys, all that remained of that goodly company. 

But few as we were, hope ran high on the Centurion, for in 
June the treasure galleon was due in Manila, and now it was 
the end of May. Hope had ever come to us in the shape of a 
Spanish galleon ; we had even dreamed of a prize through those 
long, awful winter months when we were battling with the 
storms off Cape Horn, when our fleet was broken never to re- 
assemble, our sails were split from clew to ear-ring, and our 
masts snapped like frosted twigs; when the scurvy raged so 
that the men fell dead at the ropes, and not ten able sailors 
were left in a watch to work the ship. That was scurvy such 
as none of us had ever seen; for it parted wounds that had been 
healed for forty years, and set them a-bleeding like fresh sword 
cuts. And yet on the foul berth deck at night, when the stench 
of the uncleaned ship was as thick inside as the weather with- 
out, the few sailors who still had strength for words, talked, at 
times, of the galleons of Spain; and the sick turned in their 
hammocks to hear, and in the effort of turning died. 

I was at an age when hoping comes easy to a man, an age I 
have never left behind, thank God! I was the youngest lieu- 
tenant on the Centurion, for I got my commission just as we 
sailed, when I had newly rounded my twentieth year. 

**Some men have held the commission younger, Mr. Light- 
foot, and some older,’””» Commodore Anson said drily, when I first 
aired the matter on the quarterdeck ; “I know a man of four- 
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score who is still a Lieutenant, and has been one since the reign 
of King William.” ‘Then he went on to say that he had got his 
own commission at nineteen, and at twenty suffered his baptism 
of fire under Captain Byng when he sunk the Spanish fleet off 
Cape Passaro. 

But, nineteen or twenty, I misdoubt if at my age he knew 
more of seamanship than I, though a prettier sea-officer than 
Lord Anson I never knew. 

Just before we took up our station off Cape Espiritu Santo, 
we had fitted up and taken on refreshments at Macao, a Portu- 
guese town near Canton, China, and before the Commodore 
sailed from those parts he gave out to all the world that he was 
going to breast the monsoons and sail straight away for Batavia, 
in the Dutch East Indies. This report was but a ruse put out 
for the Portuguese, but our crew swallowed at a dismal mouth- 
ful the same bait. It was not until we had sunk the coasts of 
China that Mr. Anson called all his people on the quarter-deck 
and told them the great news. He said that with what re- 
mained to him he was resolved to carry out the orders he had 
taken from England; he intended to cruise for the Manila ship, 
of whose wealth we were not ignorant, and though she were a 
stout ship and full-manned, yet, if our people behaved with 
their accustomed spirit, he doubted not that we should prove 
too hard for her at last. He averred that many ridiculous tales 
had been propagated about the strength of the sides of these 
Spanish ships, and of their being impenetrable to cannon shot, 
but that these fictions had been invented to excuse the cowardice 
of those who had engaged them; he hoped there were none of 
those present weak enough to give credit toso absurd a story. 
For his own part, he did assure us, that whenever he fell in 
with a galleon he would fight her so near that they “should find 
his bullets, instead of being stopped by one of her sides, should 
go through them both.” 

When he reached this point, we gave three cheers that filled 
our sails; officers and men were of one mind that day. 

From the day we reached our station, we kept a sharp look- 
out, day and night, for the galleon. At any instant the treasure 
ship might lift the top of her mainmast above the round of the 
sea. When I was on watch I feared to wink my eye, lest in that 
portion of a second another might sight her first. The Com- 
modore saw our elation and kept us hard at work. He told us 
that we would be greatly outnumbered, and that we must make 
up in marksmanship for what we lacked in men. Part of our 
routine since we had left home, whenever the weather favoured, 
was to shoot at a mark set up at the yard-arm, and the Commo- 
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dore had offered the men a small reward to quicken their ambi- 
tion. ‘This practice had made of all our crew as good marks- 
men as any in His Majesty’s service. On certain days the 
officers took part in the contests, and at these times when I did 
not come off second it was for the reason that I had come off 
first. But as we cruised off and on about Cape Espiritu Santo 
there was no thought of English rewards; every ball was aimed 
as if at the forehead of the Captain of the Spanish galleon. 
Almost every day, too, we were drilled in the use of the great 
guns. As June advanced and with it the steaming heat, there 
grew upon us a distemper of impatience. Every day we 
searched the horizon as only watching sailors can search, hopes 
high in the morning and low at sunset, while the ship beat back 
and forth between the latitudes we had set ourselves. As I look 
over my log, I find but one thought in all the entries of this date. 

June 11. Impatient at not seeing the galleon. 

June 13. Cruising on and off, and looking out strictly. 

June 19. The 'galleon, if it arrives at all, must appear soon. 

The treasure of the galleons filled our imaginations as water 
the thoughts of perishing men. As the days went forward 
we began to fear that news of our being here had somehow 
taken wind to Mexico. Then stories began to creep in through 
the hawse-holes of the galleon having heard of our station and 
changed her course. Between hope and fear we were as sharp 
as unfed bears. A period was put to all this when at sunrise 
on the 20th of June the man at the masthead cried a sail in the 
S. E. quarter. 

The news swept over the ship like a tidal wave. We were 
wild with joy. The Commodore at once stood toward her, and 
at about six bells we could make her out. It was the Spanish 
galleon. We had scarcely made sure of her, when she fired a 
gun and took in her topgallant sails; then stood straight on 
toward us without changing her course. It was clear that she 
knew us for an English ship and was determined to fight. We 
crawled nearer and nearer to each other, until at last we saw 
the galleon hale up her foresail and bring to under topsails. She 
hoisted Spanish colours and floated the standard of Spain at 
her topgallant masthead. On board the Centurion we wert 
ready. ‘The Commodore had picked out thirty of his most 
trusted men and best marksmen. These he put under my com- 
mand and stationed us in the tops, with orders to fire when 
within pistol-shot. This division of his men left him so short 
of hands on the decks that he had not enough to quarter at the 
great-guns in the usual way. When I had disposed of my men 
in the main-top, I lent ears and eyes to what went forward on 
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the deck below, for the Commodore was making a new disposi- 
tion of his small forces. He stationed two men at each gun, 
whose only duty was to be the loading of the guns, and the rest 
of his gunners he divided into different gangs of ten and twelve 
men each. These he ordered torun from gun to gun, as fast as 
each was loaded, to fire it and then run to the next. In this 
way the Centurzon could use all her guns in spite of our small 
force, for no man stood idle. 

As we neared our enemy, we began to realize her full size. 
Though not of extreme length fore and aft, she was of great 
beam, and she showed four tiers of gun decks. Her bow and 
stern were built up like castles, and stood high out of water. It 
was as though we were to attack a great floating fortress. She 
was only an armed merchantman, but we could see that she 
mounted near as many guns as the Centurion: her decks and 
rigging were well hung with men, and she carried many pedre- 
ros in her gunwales, quarters and tops. A rope netting laced 
over her waist, stuffed with mats and armed with half-pikes, 
protected her from boarding. From her shrouds hung a few of 
the earthen jars that galleons carry instead of water casks. 
They dangled now as gourds on a leafless vine. 

As she stood high out of water, her colors flying, she looked 
to us as fair a prize as she had looked in our storm-rocked 
dreams as we beat about Cape Horn. But as we gaped upon 
her, a sudden squall of rain shut her out from our eyes and for 
a time we lost her. When it cleared, we found her within gun- 
shot. The Centurion hoisted her broad pennant and colours. 
During all this time the Spaniard had neglected the important 
business of clearing ship for action. When she had made her- 
self ‘‘ terrible with banners,’’ she seemed to think we should be 
quelled, and not until we were fairly upon her did her sailors 
begin to tumble cattle and lumber overboard. This provocation 
was too much for our Commodore, though he had not meant to 
begin the engagement until we were closer; he now ordered the 
men to fire the chace guns on those clearing the galleon, to stop 
their work. The Spanish answered fire with fire. Then the 
Centurion got her spritsail yard fore and aft, so that we should 
be able to board the galleon when the time came, and the galleon 
replied by getting her yards in like shape. You have seen two 
old seamen beginning a game of draughts when one makes a 
move and his fellow makes the same move, or a pair of game 
cocks hoist their ring of neck-feathers almost together and 
make the same empty threatenings in the air. I laughed from 
my station aloft as I thought of this, and felt that joyful prick- 
ing in the wrists that comes with action. 
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We were fast swinging abreast of the enemy, so that she 
could not escape by making a run of it for the port of Jalapey. 
Then with purpose we overreached the galleon and lay on her 
bow, which gave us the advantage of a position from which we 
could bring all our great guns to bear while the galleon could 
use only a part of hers. We could almost look into the eyes of 
the Spaniards posted in her tops. As the distance narrowed, 
my men fingered their pieces and breathed hard. I measured 
the distance from our musquets to their pedreros with my eye, 
and gave the word 

*’ Clear the rigging ! A man with every shot!” 

Then our practice showed. The Spaniards dropped. Some 
straight down like ripe figs, and others falling and clinging to 
the ropes and falling again, as a wounded grouse falls through 
the branches of acedar. Some remained and gave us back our 
fire ; but they aimed too high, and only two of my men had 
fallen, when out of the smoke of our powder a great flame burst 
forth from the galleon’s deck. Her netting and the mats with 
which it was stuffed were a-fire, and the flames rolled up half 
as high as the mizzen top, swallowing the Spanish colours at a 
mouthful. Above the noise of the guns we could hear the 
screams of the enemy, for the Spaniards use the edge of the 
voice like women. Fear was upon us also; for beyond the 
danger of being so close to the burning ship, it was no part of 
our plan to lose our prize by fire. We could no longer see to 
aim, but we poured our shot into the thickest of the smoke and 
flame. The officers of the galleon must have rallied their men ; 
for, out of the blackness torn with flame, I saw the flash of 
swords, axes and pikes, as though the Spaniards thought to 
fight fire with steel. They were slashing down the netting, 
and with a great cheer they tumbled the flaming mass into the 
sea. With the clearing of the steam, we found not a man left 
in ourenemy’s rigging. What fruit we had not plucked had 
dropped of itself. Below us, on our own decks, the squads de- 
tailed for firing ran from gun to gun, with heads bent, as men 
scud before a gale, and under their feet raced the powder- 
monkeys, whipsters of twelve or fourteen, as if at play on an 
English green, passing over their powder pouches and back 
again in the wild thick of it. 

Our great guns sent an endless sweep of shot across the 
galleon’s deck that much confused the Spaniards, who were pre- 
pared for the usual broadside firing, with time between for load- 
ing. 'They were the more harried by the constant pelting, be- 
cause it gave them no time for the manceuvre, to which they are 
trained, of throwing themselves flat on the deck until a broad- 
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side is over, then rising to fire until the next broadside is ready. 
If they lay down now, the time never came to rise again this 
side of the Great Day 

When the smoke drifted aside, we could see that the men on 
the deck of the galleon had fallen into disorder, and their 
officers were running about trying to constrain them to their 
work. One that I took for the Commodore was especially active, 
a pretty figure of a man who seemed to put new courage into 
the gunners wherever he went. 

*’ Pick off the officers!” Icalled to my men, as I got my sight 
levelled on this big fellow. 

Their musquets cracked “‘Aye!” “Aye!” 

The big officer and two others dropped; the smoke of the 
guns came between. When it thinned, a smaller man, with his 
sword drawn, was in command. I sighted carefully, allowing 
for the plunge of the ship, and with a right proper shot rolled 
my Spaniard over. Then out from the deck-cabin a boy in a 

1 1 


long, black cloak ran and caught the dying man straight to his 


breast. ‘The lad turned his head upward to our ship and held 


himself toward us as though in defiance. I dropped my aim: 

"Keep clear the boy!” I shouted to my men; but in that 
sinudge and flame and shock we could make sure of nothine, 
and things only by snatches 


The firing of our ereat guns had fallen into a regular meas- 


ure ; and though there seemed more men dead than living upon 
the ealleon’s deck, | and my men found targets still. We 
loaded, siehted, fired though we were to keep it up forever, 
when suddenly stunning silence came out of the thunder, as 
thunder mes out of silence. Shouts came to us from be- 
low, and lookine where the men pointed we saw a Spanish 


sailor striking the standard of Spain from the main-topgallant 
masthead, for the colours had been singed from the peak hal- 
yards long ago. 

I have heard men talk of the joy of the end of a fortunate 
engagement, but to save my sword I could not feel that an end 
had come while living men moved on our enemy’s decks. I re- 
leased my trigger slowly, for there was nothing for it but to 
crawl down without another shot. AsI dropped to deck, stif- 
fened from long perching on the crowded platform, I was well- 


nigh upset by the assault of a sailor who rushed by, shouting in 


reat voice : 


as 

" Fire!” 

I got my hand over the fool’s mouth and pulled him to the 
side. 


se 


Where ?” I cried, leaving ‘just crack enough between my 
fingers for a whisper of his big bray to come through. 
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*" In the after-hatchway, near the powder-room, Sir.” 

‘If you give the alarm, I'll see you swung to the yard-arm,” 
I whispered. 

As he could not speak he nodded. I knew him for a dull 
fellow that had come from the plough-tail, and in all our cruise 
had still no more of the seaman about him than his open shirt. 
He stood submissive now. For once the wind was out and the 
wit was in. 

On the quarter-deck I could see a gay company, the Commo- 
dore with his officers laughing and bowing him their congratu- 
lations. Falling into an easy stride, I made forthem. I swept 
off my cocked hat and bowed genteelly. 

** May I felicitate you, Mr. Anson, upon the capture of the 
prize,” I said ; and then in a low voice, as I leaned toward him, 
*‘'The ship is a-fire near the after powder-room, Sir!” 

** Muchas Gracias, Sefior!” aloudin the same gay voice; then, 
very low, “Investigate at once, and report to me.” 

We well knew that if the enemy saw us in confusion there 
was time yet for the day to be changed, if the explosion of the 
powder kegs did not send us all to the bottom first. 

I gathered up five trusty men as I made my way below. The 
crew was fallen into roaring groups, laughing and swearing in 
transports over the victory. They noticed us no more, as we 
made for the hatch, than they noticed the passage of their dead 
comrades, slung over the backs of the surgeon’s mates like sacks 
of grain. They were in the wildest spirits—dream-drunk on 
Spanish gold. 

*’ Well, you'll die happy, if die it is,” 
through—not that it felt to me like dying weather. 

Down below, thick smoke was rolling out of a small store- 


I thought as I passed 


room where we had oakum stored. As I opened the door, the 
bales of smouldering stuff turned to flames that climbed the 
sides and flattened themselves on the timbers above. The oakum 
had been picked from the standing rigging, and so the dry hemp 
was buttered with tar, and the fire lapped and purred as a 
panther drinks blood. I saw this as I opened the door and be- 
fore I dropped to the deck for a breath of the air that was 
clearer there. The side of the store-room was against the 
powder-room, so there were still some boards between the flames 
and the powder. As I ran out and clapped to the door, we 
could hear the fire wallowing behind us at the fresh draught. 
Picking the steadiest man, I said to him, ** Tell the Commo- 
dore, in his ear, mind you, with Mr. Lightfoot’s compliments, 
that the fire is in the oakum. I have enough men now and I 
will let him know if I need more.” 
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Then calling to the others to follow, I made for the hammocks 
that hung in the cable tier and stripped them of the woolen 
coverlets and flock pillows. These we soused in the water-butt 
and came tumbling aft with our arms full. At that moment 
befell a prodigious crash that took us clean off our feet. Fire, 
knot-hole, powder, was my thought, as I cleared myself of the 
wet bedding, to find solid decking stili under my feet. I 
gathered up my wad and we rushed aft, and the stern of the 
ship was where it should be. Something conclusive had hap- 
pened somewhere ; but something was happening here, and wi 
were sent to attend this. 

“Tain, stop with me. The rest of you drop your bedding 
and get more,” I called. I opened the door and we plunged 
into the flame and smoke, each carrying a dripping coverlet 
spread out in front of him. We crushed the wet clothes down 
upon the flames within our reach, and tearing the burning sur- 
face from the oakum trampled the blazing hemp under our feet. 
But stirring the oakum only fed the fire by laying open new 
surfaces to the air. Steam from the wet cloth was added to the 
smoke, and the heat was that of Hell. A man could only live 
in there while he could hold his breath. We plunged out into 
the air and returned back again new-strengthened. We beat 
and crushed out the fire, and with our cutlasses hewed the burn- 
ing oakum from the neighborhood of the powder, until most of 
the flame was above us. Then we were out again and back 
with the wet pillows. ‘These we flung against the timbers and 
smothered the fire overhead. The flame sought crannies now 
and turned back from our blows like a brow-beat dog, and we 
knew it for conquered. Pulling Tam with me, I made for the 
door and had but voice to order two of the men in to finish the 
work. My eyes felt strange where the flame had played over me ; 
my silver shoe buckles gnawed inward, and I was no Saint ina 
furnace, for there was a smell of fire upon my garments. 

When I made sure that the fire was under, I set two men to 
watch the store-room, and with the others made my way on 
deck, ail a-tip-toe, to find what had been passing above. Board- 
ing-axes and cutlasses were strewn under foot, and over them in 
my blindness I stumbled into the arms of a messenger coming 
to me from the Commodore for news of the fire, and to say that 
the galleon had fallen foul of us but was being got clear with 
small damage to either. An ill-timed boarding, methought, as 
she would have been just in season to profit by our explosion, 
and we should all have gone down together, had the fire found 


the powder. 
The Centurion was in worse confusion than during the en- 
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gagement. The crew had abandoned all else to work the ship 
off from the galleon with her topsails ; the deck was a-clutter 
with splintered yards and spars and ends of cut rigging 

weapons were scattered on every side, and out of the hurly-bur)) 
came the cries and curses of the wounded calling for help. 

I found the Commodore up to his shoulder-straps in affairs. 
After hearing my report, he looked me over and said, ** You 
have had your baptism of fire twice over, Mr. Lightfoot. Send 
for the Surgeon and have him give it you in water. Your eyes 
are needing attention, Sir.” 

I went with small alacrity upon the errand, for I knew our 
Surgeon too well to send for him in the thick of his blood-let- 
ting and bone-setting to look after a small affair like mine. Dr. 
Barry was a middle-aged man, full of whimsies, with more 
general animosities and fewer private rancours than any man 
living. His views of mankind were of the blackest, but for 
man he found an excuse. One of his hobbies was ‘“‘the pamper- 
ing of young bloods on shipboard to the neglect of honest 
merit below-decks.” 

** I know all about your back-stair favourites,” he would roar, 
stalking beside me stiff-legged, like a pair of compasses, and 
yet flattered at the moment that I, an Officer, should walk with 
him, a Navy Surgeon, and fill my pipe from the same plate. 

** Wits and rattles! No more fit for Sea-Officers than I for a 
wet-nurse,” he would cry. ‘* London spawns the fools, why 
don’t she keep ’em? ” 

After a time, I groped my way down to his quarters, my eyes 
glad for the dimness. He came out to me presently, his shirt 
pushed back from his arms and the sweat streaming down his 
thin, red face. “‘Man! Man!” he said irritably, taking my 
chin between his fingers and turning my head toward the light. 
** What folly is this?” and peered long and sharply into my 
eyes. 

‘“*Can ye see me ?” he asked. 

**Yes, well enough,” I said, staring through a mist into blue 
eyes set in the red face. I could see the beads of sweat forming 
where the skin was fine and thin on his temples, but my eyes 
burned like fire. 

** Ye’ve just singed off your beauty, my lad,” he said heartily. 
*“ Your wig saved your hair, but your ornamental fringes are 
all gone. Ye’ll not draw the gazers now, and that’ll be sad news 
for ye.” As he talked, he swabbed out my eyes and bound a 
cooling embrocation over them. 

“If you want your sight, leave that be,” he said sharply, as! 
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put up my hand to ease the bandage. ‘* Rest ’em for two days, 
and ye’ll see as well as ever.” 

Cheerful news, when overhead I could hear flurry and laugh- 
ter and orders flying thicker than shot! I made my way on deck, 
where I could at least hear the news. There I was told that 
the Commodore was to make with all speed for the Canton River, 
where we could sell the galleon, make repairs and lay in sup- 
plies for the voyage to England. Meanwhile, he had appointed 
the galleon to be a post-ship in our Service, and the command of 
her fell to his first lieutenant, Mr. Saumarez, who, with a small 
picked crew, was to go aboard at once. ‘Thus the small crew of 
the Centurion must be divided to supply enough men to work 
both ships, with the help of such of the Spanish crew as it was 
deemed safe to leave on board the Manila ship. ‘The Commo- 
dore commanded Mr. Saumarez to send all of the prisoners on 
board the Cen/urion before night, as our ship was in better con- 
dition, and to transfer the treasure as quickly as possible to our 
safer keeping. As I stood by, I heard the Commodore remind 
Mr. Saumarez that we must expect the monsoon weather to be 
upon us, that we were still on the coast of the enemy’s country, 
and that our prisoners greatly outnumbered us. 

“*I consider none of these matters for apprehension,” he 
added, “but for precaution.” 

To which Mr. Saumarez answered with a question about the 
Spanish dead. 

“*If you find a Romish priest on board, have him bury them 
at once; the wounded are to be sent on board the Cen/urion with 
the other prisoners.” 

Presently I heard the voice of Tam Mackinnon among Mr. 
Saumarez’s crew, and I hailed him with a question. 

** How are your eyes, Tam ?” I asked. 

‘*Ah! well enoo,” he replied, “I’ve a Scot’s ee, made half 
shut agin the weather. Ye’ve a fightin’ ee, with na prudence 
in it, and the fire and reek cam’ in at the wide dour.” 

Then I came to my business. ‘* Tam,” I said, ‘“* You know 
the boy in the cloak that we saw from the top ?” 

“I ken,” he said. 

** Look among the Spanish dead and see if he was killed.” 

Then the boat creaked to its lowering, and Mr. Saumarez 
with his boatful of men went to face the Spanish ship-load, 
while here I sat on the deck in the sun, like an old wife with 


her knitting. 
[Tro BE CONTINUED. ] 


Sausalito, Cal. 











*Sturnella neglecta magna, the Western meadow-lark 











STURNELLA’S* SONG. 
By DR. WASHINGTON MATTHEWS. 
I. 


OW chant, ye poets olden, 
Of fair Italia’s valleys, 
The tender passions told in 
Thy Philomela’s lay, 
And boast in woodlands golden, 
Before the winter rallies, 
O Briton! of thy robin, 

Whose song makes autumn gay. 
Right well attuned such melodies 
To ears of those who dwell at ease 
*Mid groves of hoary olive trees, 

Or Albion’s merry throng. 
Let others Philomela praise 
In bright Isola Bella days; 

But I will my Sturnella praise 

And sing Sturnella’s song. 


' 


*'Cheer up ! ! 


Cheer up! Chirree ! 
I carol cheerily. 
A cloudless sun is rising now, 
His early beams are strong. 
Cheer up! Chirree! 
A happy day to thee!” 
Oh ! listen to Sturnella, 
To his heart-searching song. 


Cheer up ! 


II. 


In cold, moist, mountain meadows 

Begirt with forest shadows, 

Where dew-decked webs of spiders, 
Outshone the rising sun, 

On bloody trail through Idaho 

We chased the brave Nez Percé foe 

On morn that now seems long ago, 
So sadly years have run. 

We wept for friends in battle slain, 

Nor knew the moment when again 





The wild war whoop might ring amain, 


The answ’ring bugle sing a strain 
The weary line along. 

"Twas then that from a thicket near, 

A voice dispelled the bitter tear, 











































is gray.” 
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*T was then we heard Sturnella’s clear, 
His brave, death-daring song. 

“Cheer up! Cheer up! Chirree ! 

Go forward cheerily. 

The timid dies a thousand deaths, 
The valiant dies but one. 
Cheer up! Cheer up! Chirree! 
The mountain high for me!” 

Oh! listen to Sturnella, 
To his death-daring song. 
INT. 
Where arid plains extended, 
With far horizon blended, 
A toilsome way we wended, 


When youth and strength were mine. 
Through clouds of clinging dust we rode 


And whinnying thirsty steeds bestrode, 
That totter’d ’neath the heavy load 
And glaring noonday shine. 
We knew the lurking foe that lay, 
Intent on working woe that day 
On him who loitered by the way, 
Or strayed the buttes among. 
But oh! we knew when rest was near, 
With pastures green and waters clear. 
*T'was when we cried with joy to hear 
The song Sturnella sung. 
“Cheer up! Cheer up! I say. 
My friend, the grass is gray 
And short upon the high plateau, 
But here ’tis green and long. 
Cheer up! Cheer up! I say. 
Cheer up and come this way.” 
Oh! listen to Sturnella, 
His wild Dakota song.* 
Iv. 
The pines, that once with shadows 
Begirt the mountain meadows, 
Lie prone before the woodman; 
The dewy grass is mowed. 
No more the wat-whoop ringing shrill, 
No more the bugle singing will 


* The Dakota Indians declare that the meadow-lark sings in their language. 
his songs, Miss Millie M. Smith tells me, he says words which mean “ My friend, the grass 





In one of 
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SFUL HOLD 
Recall to life the echoes still 
Upon the trail we rode. 
And chanyed is now the arid land; 
Kields blossom ’mid the torrid sand; 
Where once we camped, proud cities stand, 
The past is swept along. 
Yet one dear voice forever stays 
Unchanged through al! the changing « 
And sings the wild, primeval lays. 
It sings Sturnella’s song. 
“Cheer up! Cheer up! I sin 
Though Death may have it Ling 
Some thing's survive eternally 
That to the earth belong 
Cheer up! Cheer up! I sing, 
| carol in the spring. 
Oh! listen to Sturnella 


To his immortal song. 


AN UNSUCCESSFUL HOLD-UP.’ 
By JOHN H. CARMANY. 








RON ERY hy rticl entitled “A Successful Hold-up,” pub- 
} lished in your issue of the Our West for Janu- 
| ary last. has a few earmarks with which I am 
'| familiar, for I was one of the passengers at the 

me, but as a whole the compiler has intro- 
duced a good deal of romance, for it lacks many 


jae Eas || «important facts, according to the statement 
*s PRD E 





elicited after the danger point had been passed. 





A few preliminary words may not be out of 

place leading up to this hold-up. 
We were the tenderest of tenderfeet—my uncle, William P. 
Carmany, now of Decatur, Ill.; my brother, Cyrus W. Carmany, 


* Truth is sometimes ‘‘a stranger to fiction’’—and here is a curious 
instance. ‘The January number of this magazine printed a story of *“‘A 
Successful Hold-Up”’ as second of the alleged ‘‘ Huskisson Memoirs.’’ The 
whole series of ‘‘memoirs” is fiction; but when this magazine prints 
fiction it means that it shall be truthful fiction—and Mr. McGrew’s clever 
sequence of stories was based on carefulstudy. How true to life they were 
is best proved by the event. Mr. Carmany—who was publisher of the 
Overland when it was a magazine and edited by Bret Harte—read this 
fiction and took it for the actual record of the remarkably similar hold-up 
in which he was one of the victims. Here is the true story of an actual 
event so like the imaginary romance of Mr. McGrew that the coincidence 
is striking. Without acquaintance, the young story-writer and the veteran 


Californian unwittingly corroborate one another.—Ep. 
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Cashier of the Savings and Loan Society of San Francisco ; 
Edward Smith (dead these many years), Cashier of the old 
**Brumagim” Bank of San Francisco; another friend whose name 
has slipped my memory, and myself—and had arrived at San 
Francisco by steamer from the East two weeks before the above 
occurrence. ‘The Frazer River gold excitement of 1858 was the 
incentive for our coming, but when we reached San Francisco 
the duped miners—as in ever-recurring cases from that time to 
this—were returning by steamer loads. 

We had come to obtain our fortunes in two years’ time, and 
not a day over, and nothing would do except the pure ovo 
directly picked up from the face of mother Earth. This com- 
pact was made between us on our steamer trip from New York 
via Panama. None of us having a superabundance of ready 
cash left after paying the heavy charges for getting here, it 
became imperative that we make speedy tracks to where it may 
be found—yes found—for we did not take into consideration 
the fact that we would have to work for it. Therefore, for 
an unexplained reason, we engaged passage on the Sacramento 
boat for our direct destination to Forest City in the interior of 
the State. We had been bank clerks and counter-hoppers in 
the East, and had made no provision for our work in the way of 
large, heavy boots, suitable mining clothing and blankets—nor 
were picks and shovels even thought of—and so on we went, 
habited in boiled shirts and city suits. But we had the remark- 
able forethought to invest in a common beam-balancing pocket 
scale with light apothecary weights, all placed in a compact tin 
case, and a many-bladed knife, which I remember had a fork 
and a spoon attached! Some of us of course had pistols which 
we strapped to our hips as we got on the stage for our desig- 
nated interior point, but the ready-for-use exposure of them at 
this late date was ridiculed by the Judge’s wife, fellow passenger 
from her vacation at the Bay, and when we so speedily came 
back we had them nicely packed away in the bottom of our 
trunks. 

We arrived at Forest City on Saturday night, September 12, 
1858, and took lodgings at the ramshackle hotel, with its muslin- 
partitioned rooms, located on the very edge of the deep ravine. 
On Sunday morning we all sallied forth on a “ prospecting ”» 
tour. Crossing the bridge over the ravine we came upon a num- 
ber of excavations in the side of the steep mountain, with 
wooden car tracks apparently penetrating the interior. We 
peered into one of these openings, and presently a distant rum- 
bling noise came to our ears; nearer and nearer the sounds 
reverberated, when all at once a begrimed, gnome-shaped 
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figure, behind a car loaded with earth and rock, shot out of the 
depths. This was enough, and we immediately retraced our 
steps. Meeting an ancient citizen of the place on the bridge, we 
plied him, in our extreme simplicity, with questions about 
places where gold might be found. He evaded answer, but, kindly 
and fatherly, advised us to go back to ’Frisco as soon as the 
stage could carry us. We were undecided until nearly mid- 
night, in the meantime having gone up to the little chapel on 
the hillside where we, to the preacher’s great astonishment, 
made the rafters ring with our voices in the services of the eve- 
ning, having all been members of church choirs in the East. 

Our names were placed on the waybill before we retired at 
midnight, and at 4 o’clock in the morning the stage would 
leave. As we were performing our ablutions at that early hour 
on the porch extending over the gulch, out rang two pistol shots 
in front of the station, accompanied by a shrill female voice—an 
experience of my young life I shall never forget—but apparently 
no harm came of it. The stage started off with a full load of 
passengers—twelve inside and two with the driver. I occupied 
the outer right-hand seat on the second row from the back 
facing to the rear. We were so crowded that our legs closely 
interlocked, making riding very uncomfortable; besides, there 
was a very heavy sack immediately under my feet that would 
not yield to my attempts to move it to either side, the while the 
passenger facing me eyed me very noticeably. This all took 
place when it was still quite dark and just before we were held 
up, and if the compiling contributor’s reported conversation 
between °' Kay ” and “’ Harrington’’— the possessor of the sack— 
took place at all, it must have been at this time, and I would 
most likely have heard it. But to my certain knowledge no such 
conversation took place. 

As we slowly ascended the grade with the heavy load, the 
horses were suddenly stopped without any demonstration, the 
express box ordered thrown down, followed by a wild scream 
from a woman with the driver—the same that was the cause of 
the shots at the station, and who was endeavoring to get away 
from her questionable male companion. As soon as the box 
was in the hands of the robbers, one of them made his appear- 
ance at the right-hand back wheel with a pistol pointing into 
the coach—and directly at me! There was no “hands up!” 
about it, and they allowed us all to keep our seats. As there 
was considerable delay in front, the guard at the stage, who was 
unmasked, became quite nervous, and I quietly and politely re- 
quested him to hold the pistol not quite so directly at me, when 
he replied—** Just you keep quiet and it will not hurt you!” 
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Some one then cried out—** Throw out the sack under the hind 
seat!” ‘The passenger sitting before me immediately replied— 
‘*“'T’here is no sack under the seat!” The nervousness of our 
robber friend at the wheel increased perceptibly and he finally 
gave the order to © drive on.” 

When we reached the next watering station, just at daylight, 
explanations to a certain extent were in order, and this was my 
understanding. My fellow passenger with the troublesome 
heavy sack under my feet was a gold-dust buyer at Forest City ; 

. finding late in the evening of Sunday that the stage would 
be crowded with passengers on the morrow, he embraced the 
opportunity to ship his dust—and succeeded in getting it safely 
to market. 

Judging from the size of the sack, it seemed to contain more 
than the $15,000 as then reported. 

At that time it was stated that a woman was at the head of 
the robber gang. 

To have brought that letter over/and from Harrington’s 
mother in 1858—as the romancing compiler states in the article 
under review—must have cost the poor woman quite a penny ! 

On a later occasion the same gold-dust buyer had a mule shot 
under him, and had himself a narrow escape in getting to Sac- 
ramento with his purchased treasure. 

No doubt the bungling manner of the ** w-successful hold- 
up” was due to the late ticketing of the five gold-seeking tender- 
feet, thereby overcrowding the stage to the great surprise and 
discomfort of the highwaymen. 


Sunflower Ranch, Oakland, Cal. 


THE END OF THE DREAM. 
By FRANK ALEY. 

EARS ago, before Gila County had been marked out on the 
oO rusty, sunburnt breast of Arizona, a few rugged, fearless 
men, of the sort whom untrodden regions allure and wild 
adventure summons irresistibly, had pressed their way across 
the sands of the southeast to the majestic oasis of the Mogol- 
lons. Cattlemen they were, and the oceans of grass which then 
rolled over mountain and valley promised quick wealth. In 
summer the cattle were scattered far over the Sierra Anchas 
(Broad Mountains), but as winter approached they were gath- 

ered down upon the sunny mesas. 
For fear of the Apache they usually traveled in squads, or 
at least sufficiently near each other that a pistol shot could 

signal for assistance. 
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On a November afternoon two of these hardy frontiersmen 
were riding down what was known as Coon Creek, quietly press- 
ing before them a little band of stock which they had gathered 
on the higher benches of the Sierra Anchas; now moving 
smoothly across grass-clad bars and mesas, now dodging through 
chaparral and among boulders, now making laborious detours 
up the hillside to avoid impassable falls inthe creek-bed. They 
had driven their little herd around a rocky point where only a 
narrow footing permitted the stock to pass between a towering 
precipice above and a frightful declivity below and were de- 
scending again to the little valley. The cattle, as they neared 
the bottom, drew away from the horsemen rapidly, pouring in 
to the creek bed some three hundred yards ahead of the men. 
As the horsemen came up, the cattle stopped and seemed to be 
holding a consultation over some object near the center of a 
small grassy bar. It is a fact—never explained, but well known 
to stockmen—that at times, especially during cloudy weather, 
when the surface of the earth is damp, cattle have a penchant 
for chewing bones, accompanying this peculiar performance 
with much unnecessary bellowing and pawing. At the moment 
referred to, several animals were seen to be indulging this puz- 
zling proclivity, and when pressed by the horsemen, they carried 
their ghastly finds in their mouths. 

Little attention was paid to the matter by the men, until one 
of them, attracted by the cracking of bones in the tall grass, 
looked down and discovered a human skull and the indistinct 
outlines of a complete skeleton. Calling to his companion, they 
dismounted and found two skeletons about four feet apart. 
After some discussion, it was agreed to push the cattle down to 
the mesa, returning the next day to bury all that remained of 
what they believed to have been two white men. On their 
return, they soon found the burned remnants of a large wooden 
cabin, within the stone foundationsof which they dug a shallow 
grave. No hint of the identity of the dead men, nor explana- 
tion of their presence there, until on a heavy, upturned piece of 
rock the gleam of gold appeared. A furious hunt followed, 
but without disclosing any more gold or indicating the place 
from which this had come. On taking the specimen to camp 
and washing it, it proved to be a wedge-shaped piece of quartz, 
ground smooth on a stone. On the polished side was a perfect 
surface of gold some inch and three-quarters long by three- 
quarters of an inch wide, and on this gold surface was plainly 
engraved, as with the point of a knife or miner’s candlestick, 
the name SANDERS. And then it became clear that they had 
read the final chapter of a tragedy the conclusion of which had 
been a mystery for long. Here it is, in brief: 
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In the year 1870, Sanders was a private in the U. S. army, 
in Arizona. He was stationed at Fort Apache, but was almost 
constantly in the saddle after renegade Apache and Apache- 
Mojave Indians. In the month of September, while his com- 
pany was camping on the headwaters of Salt river, he was de- 
tailed on scouting service, his duty being, if possible, to locate 
a band of Apache-Mojaves which had stolen some stock from 
the settlement on Salt river. Proceeding to the settlement, he 
obtained all possible information, and started on the trail which 
led into the Sierra Ancha mountains. The trail led across the 
mesa country and skirted around the east end of the mountain 
for about thirty miles from the settlement, when it suddenly 
scattered, and Sanders, knowing it was useless to follow further, 
turned back toward camp. In returning he came upon Coon 
Creek, near its head, and not knowing the country directly be- 
tween that point and the camp, he concluded to go down the 
creek to the settlement, and return to camp the way he had 
come. He had traveled down the creek bottom about eight or 
nine miles as nearly as he could judge, when he came to falls so 
precipitous that he was compelled to climb out of the creek bed 
up the side of the mountain about three hundred feet, then to 
cross a little ridge and descend to the creek below the falls. 
This ridge, where he crossed it, proved to be an immense quartz 
dyke. He had walked and led his horse up the hill, and being 
tired sat down on a large biock of quartz which had been de- 
tached from the ledge or dyke, and had no more than rolled a 
cigarette, when he discovered gold in a projecting point on the 
block of quartz. He was a man of some experience in minerals, 
and the discovery set his heart to jumping with the thought 
that a poor, dependent soldier, with nothing but curses for his 
failures and cold silence for his good deeds, might in a few 
short months become an independent giant in this money-loving 
world. 

A few minutes investigation demonstrated that there were 
possibilities within his reach so far beyond his plain imagina- 
tion that he was at first bewildered and then almost delirious. 
He came upon specimen after specimen, richer than he had ever 
seen in cabinets. As he picked up the nuggets in the dust at 
his feet with only suggestions of the mother ledge adhering, he 
was stunned by the realization, but when he came to a narrow 
chimney where the crumbling surface for eight inches in width 
and yards in length was half decomposed quartz and half gold, 
his very senses threatened to desert him. Thoughts of bidding 
the boys good bye and starting back to the old home made him 
shout aloud. Thoughts of building a little paradise for the old 
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mother, in which perfect luxury should surround her declining 
days, made him cry for joy. Thoughts of the sweetheart who 
had ceased to hope for his coming melted his heart till it was 
as an infant’s. Then he imagines there is some mistake. 
Nature is stingy with gold. She never lavished it like that. 
He may have a touch of sunstroke struggling up the steep 
mountain. Then he is very thirsty, and he has heard that need 
of water in that climate speedily makes men mad. Then again, 
there are so many things that look like gold; the oxidized sur- 
face of iron and spar, copper sulphurets, carbonates of lead, 
even the yellow bark of the palo verde, have often set the unset- 
tled imagination of the prospector to leaping. He sits down to 
compose himself, and he finds he is not so very thirsty—true, he 
is trembling, but his horse, which has carried him for hours 
and climbed the hill behind him a few minutes ago, is cool and 
calm, because, fortunate brute, he knows not gold from gravel; 
so now, Sanders is quiet and rational, and the gold is still there. 
Yes, still there, and after these many years, it is there yet, and 
some day the world will be startled by its second discovery. It 
was there, and when he knew it he knelt reverently—as he had 
not since he had left his mother’s knee—and thanked God with 
eloquence and fervor. ‘Then he came away, and as he dropped 
into the little valley below and crossed a little bar where his 
horse could nibble the rich grass without lowering his head, he 
said to himself, “‘When I come again, I will build a cabin 
here.” 

Such traces of agitation as his companions noticed on his re- 
turn to camp he attributed to a hot experience with Indians 
which seemed a likely enough explanation. His attempts to 
obtain a prompt discharge from the service were useless, and he 
had to wait nearly two years till his time of enlistment 
expired. About that time the celebrated “‘Miner Expedi- 
tion” was organized to re-discover the “Miner” find. San- 
ders was not prepared to return to his property at the time, but 
fearing that the Miner expedition had his find in view, he 
joined the party of nearly three hundred men. They proceeded 
to the Sierra Anchas, to a point near the head of Coon creek 
and camped there for some time. While there, several of the 
party were seriously injured by a falling tree, and the whole 
camp moved to Oak Springs. While at the latter place, San- 
ders stole out of camp, visited his find, and procured specimens. 
He said nothing of it at the time, as the party was so large he 
could not afford to share his discovery with them. Several 
times he thought his gelden secret was out, but the party finally 
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moved back to Salt river and disbanded, Sanders going to 
Phoenix to prepare for the final realization of his golden dream. 

Sanders first disclosed his secret and exhibited his specimens 
to W. A. (Hunkydory) Holmes (who was subsequently killed 
along with the sheriff of Gila county by the Apache Kid and 
his party) shortly after the Miner Expedition had disbanded, 
Holmes having been a member of that party. His final effort 
to return to his find was launched from Fort McDowell, on the 
Verde, about six weeks later, in company with three other men 
whose names could never be ascertained. At Old Camp Reno 
they met a company of soldiers from Fort Apache, who tried to 
prevail on the little party to turn back, as the Indians were nu- 
merous and dangerous in that section. Two of them finally 
yielded and returned to McDowell, while Sanders, with a single 
companion, proceeded on his journey. No white man ever saw 
them alive again. Three weeks after they left the company of 
soldiers at Reno, a party started after them from Phoenix, 
whether to rescue them or to share a great discovery. They 
were traced as far as Walnut Springs, about seven miles north 
of Pete Bacon’s ranch, on upper Salt river, at the foot of the 
Sierra Anchas; but here the trail was lost and the pursuit 
finally abandoned. In fact, it was but a short day’s ride from 
this point to that where their bones were found. 

The record of their few remaining days must have been left 
wholly to the imagination, but for the statement in later years 
of an Indian, who, as a boy, had been eye-witness to their final 
fate. The evening of the day they left Walnut Springs 
brought them, wild with delight, to the ledge which seemed to 
promise comfort, ease, luxury—the satisfaction of their most 
extravagant dreams. Four days following they spend at build- 
ing the cabin in the bar which Sanders had planned two years 
before, interrupting the work frequently to rush up the trail 
and gloat over the treasure. They lay the shallow stone foun- 
dation, cut light logs from the graceful quaking-asp, lift the 
walls, and place the straight pole-rafters—while the Apache 
lurks watching among the rocks, and bides his time. They 
string the dry ribs of the zahuara across the rafters, and thatch 
the low roof with the wiry bear-grass. But they never cover it 
with earth to lessen the danger from the Apache’s torch—for 
the time hadcome, and the Apache struck. Lucky for them if 
the first blow went deep, and death was swift. Whether so, or 
after hours of unimaginable torture, there was the end of their 
glittering dreams, of which the only record was the golden 
seam in the bit of quartz on which, at some time during those 
four glorious days Sanders had scratched his name. 


Globe, Arizona 








SUNSET ON THE PALATINE. 
By GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 


CAZSAR, O Cesar, the purple folding down, 

© With the fading gold above—but not, Czsar, of thy 
gown, 
Neither gold for thy forehead nor purple of thy gown! 
With the travertine, the marble, the lapis-lazuli, 
The pavonzetto, verde-antique, the polished porphyry, 
With the climbing walls that rose of a thousand gems encrust, 
The purple and the Purple-Born, they crumbled and are dust. 
And the cohorts! the cohorts!—the golden Eagle’s crest, 
The Pride that gleamed before, while behind the legions pressed 
Through shining spans of arches to the Arx, the mighty nest, 
To citadel and temple at the golden Emperor’s nod 
Where builds the Bird his eyrie ?—where is Caesar ?—where the 
god ? 

Fluent fluting of a column, broken wreckage of a wall, 
Formless dust of things forgotten—mighty Cwzsar, is this all ? 


O Cesar, O Cesar, the eagle comes again, 

Flapping grimly from a Flag unfurled of seventy million men ! 

The eagle—not the golden, but the hoary, bald of crest; 

And these legions, O Cxsar, are they legions of the West ? 

The legions! the legions! the faces keen and brown, 

The level-fronted lids never made for drooping down, 

And the knotted hands of toilers bearing what new battle- 
brand, 

To rear fresh walls for Cawsar ?—Nay, the walls //ese rear shall 
stand. 

Corinth and Ionia, the pillar and the wall, 

The western rock shall rise where the elder rock shall fall ; 

And the rock itself shall blossom—yea, that flower fixed in 
stone 

Shall bloom infinitely upward where the western Stars have 
shone ; 

Built with book and forge and lever, by the measured line and 
square, 

By the dreaming eye, the poet-heart, the brains and hands that 
dare, 

By the formidable millions of the armed fields of peace 

Yea, Cwsar, what strange weapons, warfare, conquests, trophies 
—these ! 

Hear the trembling of the earth 

With the feet that press to birth, 

O Czxsar, O Cxsar—the trembling of the earth! 

The shouting, the shouting, as the silent ranks sweep past, 

O Cxsar—the Triumph, the Triumph comes at last ! 

Rome, Italy. 
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HE church, sacristy, and priest’s room, at the Pala Mission, are now 
of solidly re-roofed with the original tiles—the rafters being peeled pine 
logs dragged down from high Mt. Palomar. Four of the adobe pillars 
which upheld the cloister have been replaced, and thus much of the cloister 
re-roofed with tile. Inside, the church is being cleaned and rehabilitated with 
great care, not to disturb any of the old Indian frescos. It is already in 
shape for use; and the 300 evicted Indians from Warner’s Ranch and the 
San Felipe will have a comfortable place of worship. They will also have 
resident priest, Father E. Lapoint, who is now on the ground. He has 
been working among Indians for years. 

The badly broken adobe walls of the remainder of the front have been 
built up to height again, and are temporarily capped to keep them from 
washing. The work of re-roofing these rooms is expected to be resumed at 
once. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WORK. 


Previously acknowledged, $6,017.50. 

New contributions—W. C. Patterson, Los Angeles, $5; Miss Susan 
Bacon, Mattapoisett, Mass., $5. 

$1 each—‘‘A Friend,’’ Mrs. C. B. Stewart, Mrs. M. E. Harrison, Mrs. 
Henry E. Brett, Miss A. E. Wadleigh, Miss Norman Seelye, Miss Agnes 
Elliott, Chas. Cassatt Davis, all Los Angeles; Mrs. C. F. A. Johnson, Mrs. 
J. W. Patterson, Long Beach, Cal.; Mrs. N. C. Mersereau, Pasadena, Cal.; 
Chris. Jorgensen, Mrs. Jorgensen, Yosemite ; a Friend, 50 cents. 
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Se-guo-ya, “‘ the American Cadmus’? (born 1771, 
died 1842), was the only Indian that ever in- 
vented a written language. The League takes its 
title from this great Cherokee, for whom, also, science 
has named (‘‘Seguotas’’) the hugest trees in the world, 
the giant Redwoods of California. 
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by the time we reach his Subsequent End, we know if it 

was wasp or fly that we caught and fondled. Nor is 
the like experience unknown in Business. The real point of the 
bargain is the Finish of it. 

The maiden campaign of the Sequoya League was to urge 
the Government not to pay $70,000 for the Monserrate Ranch 
as a hotie for the Warner’s Ranch Indians—as it had been de- 
cided to do. It secured the appointment of a Commission; and 
that Commission reported that the Monserrate was worth only 
half—if half—what was asked for it. 

Now the pudding has come to the proof of eating. The 
Monserrate has just been sold to private parties—the Govern- 
ment having done better. It sold for about half what the 
Government was expected to pay. The nominal consideration 
on the records of San Diego county is $50,000; and this in- 
cludes all the personal property—live-stock, machinery, etc.— 
none of which was included in the proffer to Uncle Sam. Even 
if anyone believes that this complimentary price was actual, 
and that so much as $2,000 changed hands on the first payment, 
the case is good enough onits face. The League saved the 
Government from paying two prices for a property only two- 
thirds as large in acreage, and not one-quarter as valuable zz 
toto as the property now secured for the Warner’s Ranch Indians 
ata saving of nearly $24,000. Nor is this all. The $70,000 


(9)" may or may not recognize a hornet from in front; but 
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price was last year, in the pinch of the latter sequence of such 
a drouth as California has never known before. This winter— 
which determines this year—is the best in a decade. Probably 
not one other property offered the Commission could be bought 
today for within 30 per cent. of last year’s price—and any property 
that could be so bought were better let alone. But in this year 
of confidence and stiffened market, the Monserrate does not 
fetch 60 per cent. of the price attempted to be squeezed out of 
the Government in a season when people Wanted to Let Go. 
This is one side of just the sort of work the Sequoya League 
was organized to do. The specific example shows that the 
League can do it—and how much such work needs to be done. 
The Government saves money, and the Indians are better off— 
having 50 per cent. more land, 500 times as much water, twice as 
much fuel, and *‘ more everything ’—by having the matter done 
as a man would do his own business, instead of by Routine and 
Red Tape, as the Government generally has to work, its wonders 
to perform. It is important, not as a feather in anyone’s cap, 
but only as showing how the Government is handicapped by 
having to depend, as a rule, on perfunctory salaried agents. 
The reason it hasso to depend is that Americans do not do their 
duty as American citizens unpaid. Many of them would, if 
they knew that they could do something by trying; and the 
virtue of this case is as an example of what can be done by in- 


telligence, patience and common sense. 


* 
*x * 


3y the time these pages are read, it is expected that the 
Warner’s Ranch Indians will have been actually removed from 
their old home to the far better new one which the Government 
(through the efforts of the League) has purchased for them. 
The preliminaries have been arranged on a generous scale. The 
Department is doing all that could reasonably be asked—and all 
that has been asked—to make the transfer easy and a benefit to the 
Indians. ‘The evicted people will not only have better lands and 
more lands ; they will have many other advantages. Withina 
year from date they will be envied by every other Mission Indian. 
They will be not only ** better off ” than they have ever been be- 
fore; but better off than any other Indians in California—and than 
a great many white farmers. ‘They will have good farms, good 
homes (which they will be paid for building for themselves, in- 
stead of being rationed in idleness while American contractors do 
the work) ; a fine irrigating system, school, store, church. They 
will have a farm-foreman, and other helpers. Under the cir- 
cumstances, they are entitled to more help than an American 
would have— and they will get it. They will be aided, encou- 
aged, and protected as no Indians in California ever were be- 
fore. It is believed they will profit by their opportunity. 
Cuas. F. Lummis 
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To the Pacific Coast of America. 
(From their own, and contemporary English, accounts.) 
VII.— Wma. DAMPIER, 1686.—Concluded. 


KO) HEY took Rio Leja at the firing of two Guns “‘ without the least Op- 
position.’”’ Dampier describes the place as “ 
ing ‘‘three Churches and an Hospital, with an handsome Garden to 
it.”’. . ‘We found nothing considerable in the Town, except 500 Packs of 
Flour, and some Pitch, Tar, and Cordage. We received also the 150 Oxen 
promised by the Gentleman we released at Leon.”’ ‘The 25th, Captain Davis 
& Captain Swan parted, the first having a mind to return to the Coast of Peru; 
the other intending to go farther to the West. As I had a Curiosity to be 
better acquainted with the Northern Parts of the Continent of Mexico, I 
left Captain Davis and went aboard Captain Swan. Captain 7own/ley with 
his two Barks, joined us ; but Captain Harris and Captain Anigh/ followed 
Captain Davis. . . . By this time our Men were much afflicted with Fevers. 
. September 3 we sailed again, steering tothe West. ... The 24that 14° 30’ 
North Latitude [near Guatimala] . . . Captain Zown/ey went ashore with 
106 Men to the West in hopes of finding a Landing-place, and some Refresh- 
ments for our sick Men, . . . but seeing no Prospect of Landing, returned 
aboard with his Men Oc/fober 2. But, being resolved to try his Fortune 
again, he forced his Canoes ashore in a sandy Bay, where he landed with 
the Loss of one Man, and most of the Powder spoiled with the salt Water. 
. .. They were charged by 200 Spaniards and /ndians ; but these they 
soon repulsed, and forced them to take the Way of Teguantepec.”’ . . . We 
sailed a League farther into the Port of Guatulco, one of the best in the 
Kingdom of Mexico. ... Here Captain 7Vown/ey landed again with some 
Men... . ‘““They seized upon three /ndians, that were placed there to keep 
a Watch. As they could not speak Spanish so they made Signs, that they 
could conduct them to a Village; whereupon 140 Men were sent”... 
they saw a small Indian village, and found nothing but some Vinelloo 
drying inthe Sun... . ‘“‘ The 10th, we sent four Canoes before to the 
West, to expect our coming at Port Amge/s ; and, in the meanwhile en- 
deavoured to take some Prisoners. . . . The 12th we sailed with our Ships 
from Guatulco. . . . Two of our Canoes returned the 22d, and told us they 
had lost Company of the other two; that they could not find Port Angels.’’ 
. . ** The 23d, we landed 100 men [at Port Angels] who subsisted two or 


a fine Borough,’’ hav- 


three Days upon salt Beef, and got Store of salt Maiz, Hogs, Cocks and 
Hens, in an adjacent House to the Plain. . . . The 28th we continued our 
Voyage .. . and at Night met with the two other Canoes we had sent out 
from Guatulco ; they had been as far as the Port of Acapulco ; and in their 
Return, took in fresh Water in spite of 150 Spaniards that would have op- 
posed it.”” . . . November 3. they came to an Anchor opposite to ‘‘an hand- 
some River’’ where the Spaniards had cast up an intrenchment defended 
by 200 soldiers. They landed their men and forced the soldiers ‘* with 
little Opposition: We found here a good Quantity of Salt. . . . Marching 
three Leagues into the Country, we took a Mulatto Prisoner, who in- 
formed us, that lately there was a stout Shipcome from Lima to Acapulco : 
Captain 7own/ey standing in need of a better Ship than that wh he pos- 
sessed, it was agreed (though not without some Opposition from Captain 
Swan) to fetch said Ship out of that Harbour. ... The Harbour runs 
in eight Miles to the North; then closing up in a narrow Chanel, goesa 
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Mile farther to the West. At the entrance to this Chanel, on the North- 
west Side, just by the Sea-side, stands the Town of Acapulco, near wh isa 
Platform with a good Number of Guns, & over against the Town, on the 
East-Side, stands a strong Castle, defended by no less than forty great 
Guns ; Ships commonly ride within Reach of this Castle, at the Bottom of 
the Harbour. Captain Zownley went with 140 Men, in twelve Canoes, to 
fetch out the Zima Ship; but by Stress of Weather, was forced into Port 
Marquis ; a good Harbour, a League East of the Port of Acapulco: Here 
they staid all Day, and the next Night rowed softly to Acapulco, where 
they found the Ship riding at Anchor 100 Yards from the Castle and Plat- 
form ; so that, finding it impossible to carry her off, he returned much dis- 
satisfied.’’ 

Their next landing was near the Point of Fetaplan, where they sent 170 
men ashore ; ‘‘who marching fourteen miles into the Country, came to a 
wretched /ndian Village, left by the Inhabitants; So that we met with 
nobody but a Mulatta Woman, with four small children: Being brought 
aboard, she declared, that a Caravan of Mules, laden with Flour and other 
Goods, designed for Acapulco, had stopt their Journey on the Road to the 
West of this Village.’’ Sothey sailed farther to the West and landed in canoes 
ninety-five men (having the Mulatto woman for their guide) and found the 
Caravan, consisting of sixty Mules, laden with Flour, Chocolate, Cheeses, 
and Earthen-ware: all this they carried, except the earthen Vessels, with 
some Beef they had killed, and brought to their Canoes, and thence to our 
Ships. Captain Swan went afterwards ashore, and killed eighteen Cows 
more without the least Opposition. ... The 26th 200 Men were sent to 
endeavour to find out the City of Colima, ‘‘a rich Place,’’ but they failed 
to find a landing-place near it. December 1. at the Port of Sallagua they 
‘*saw a good number of armed Spaniards, to whom we gave a Visit, the 
next Morning, with 200 of our best Men,’ and they met but little resist- 
ance, but finding nothing they turned back. They took two straggling 
Mulattoes, who gave them news of a Ship from Manila, that was to set 
Passengers ashore there. ‘‘December 6. we sailed again, coasting to the 
West, towards Cape Corrientes, in hopes of meeting thereabouts with the 
Ship expected from the Philippines. ... Here I [Dampier] was afflicted 
with the Dropsy, and so were many of our Men. ... The 18th. we sailed 
to the Isles of Chametly. ... The 21st. sixty of our Men, under Captain 
7 ownley, we sent seven or eight Leagues to the West, to surprise an /ndian 
Village.”” ... Into the “‘ delightful Valley ’’’ of Valderas they ‘‘ landed 
thirty-seven Men, who, advancing three Miles into the Country, were at- 
tacked by 150 Spaniards.’’ But ‘‘our Men”’ retreated into a wood, and 
** fired so furiously upon the Spaniards that they killed their Leader, and 
seventeen Troopers, besides many wounded, with the loss of only four 
Men, and two wounded. ... The 28th, Captain 7own/ey returned aboard 
with forty Bushels of Maiz, wh he had taken inan /ndian Village to the 
East of Cape Corrientes.”” ... The 7th of January they “landed 240 Men 
(SO whereof were constantly employed to watch the Motions of the 
Spaniards): We killed and salted as much Beef as would serve us two 
Months. ... By this time our Hopes of meeting with the JM/anilla Ship 
being quite vanished, we concluded, that, whilst we had been employed in 
looking for Provisions ashore she had given us the slip to the East ; 

The Loss of so great & rich a Prize must chiefly be attributed to the Wil- 
fulness of Captain 7ownley, who would needs attempt the Taking of the 
Lima Ship in the Harbour of Acapulco, when at the same time, we ought 
to have provided ourselves (as we might have done) with Beef & Maiz for 
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such an Enterprise, wh. whilst we were forced to seek we lost this Ship; 
whereas, had we not wanted Necessaries, we might have gone even so far 
as Cape Lucas in California, where Sir Thomas Cavendish formerly took 
one of these Manil/a Ships. Hitherto we had a double Design in View : 
first, the taking of the Manilla Ship; secondly, the Search after rich Towns 
and Mines near this Coast, . . . but now, finding ourselves quite deceived 
in our Hopes, we parted, Captain 7own/ey going back to the East, and we 
in Captain Swan’s Ship to the West.”’ 

They sailed again January 7. The 20th they anchored one league on the 
East side of the Isles of Chametly. Captain Swan went with 100 Men to 
the North, to find out the River Cu//acan, supposed to lie at 24° North Lati- 
tude, in the Province of Cudl/acan, with a fair rich Town upon its Banks. 
But . . . they could find no River, neither was there any Landing-place.”’ 
They took some Maiz at a farm-house on the Rio de Sall: ‘‘and at another 
Landing, an /ndian, who informed us, that five Leagues thence was an 
Indian Town : 
dians who met them in resistence, and ‘‘entered the town, where they 
found only two or three wounded /ndians, who told them, that the Town 
was Called Jassactlan, and that five Leagues hence there were two rich 


” 


So they marched to it, beat back the Spaniards and In- 


Gold Mines. As we had present Occasion for Provisions, we carried 
aboard ninety Bushels of Maiz,’’ from a pretty little town called Rosario. 
They sailed to the river St. Iago, from whence Captain Swan sent out 
seventy men to look for a Town, the Country having a fair prospect. 
After rowing up and down for two days they landed in a corn-field, and 
while helping themselves to the corn they seized an Indian who told them 
where to find the town of Sta FPecague. So ‘‘ Captain Swan, with 140 
Men, went in eight Canoes five Leagues up the River, . . . and, landing 
his Men, marched through fertile Plains and Woods for three or four 
Hours. At their Approach, the Spaniards quitted the Place, so we entered 
it without Opposition. ... It is not very large, [Sta. Pecaque] 
neatly built, with a Square Market-place in the Middle, as most Spanish 


but 


Towns are, and has Two Churches. ... As our Men found plenty of 
Maiz, Sugar, Salt, and Salt-fish here, Captain Swamn ordered one half of 
them to carry Provisions aboard, whilst the other took care of the Town 
This they did by Turns, having got some Horses to ease them in their 
Labour. Thus they continued for two Days; but the 19th Captain Swan 
being informed by a Prisoner, that 1,000 armed Men had lately marched 
from St. /ago ... to attack our Men, ordered his People to get all the 
Horses they could, and to march altogether, with what Provisions they 
could carry, to their Canoes; but they refusing to obey him, till all the 
Provisions could be carried on board, he was forced to let one half of them 
go on with 54 Horses ; but they had not marched a Mile, before the Span- 
iards, lying in Ambush, attacked and killed them all upon the Spot: 
Captain Swan marched to their Relief, but came too late, being all slain 
and stript, though, at the same time, they never attempted to engage him, 
having, questionless, paid pretty dear for their Victory. 

‘‘Captain Swan being returned aboard with the rest of his Men, with what 
Provisions they had got, it was resolved to sail to Cape S?. Lucas, on Ca/t- 
fornia, in hopes of a Commerce with the /ndians there, and consequently, 
in the Lake of California. This Lake is properly a Chanel, or part of the 
Sea, betwixt the Isle and the Continent; but either not much known by 
the Spaniards, or else concealed by them, for fear that other Luropean 
Nations should find out their Way to the Mines of New Mexico; for they 
vary considerably about it in their Charts; some make it an Isle, others 
join it to the Continent, but not one of them that I know of, gives an Ac- 
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count of the Tides, the Depth, or Harbours, in or near this Lake ; whereas 
their hydrographical Maps describe the Coasts towards Asia, on the West 
Side of the Isle from Cape S/. Lucas to 40° North. 

‘* New Mexico (according to the Report of the Spaniards, and some Eng- 
lish Prisoners there) lies near fifty Leagues Northwest from Old Mexico, 
where the richest Mines of all this Country are supposed to be; though 
there are questionless, some also in other Parts hereabouts, as well as on 
the Continent, near the Main-land of California ; though, as the Spaniards 
have Mines enough to manage, they have not taken the Pains to discover 
them ; and the vast Distance of this Country has, no doubt, been the Occa- 
sion, that no Discoveries have been made by others, or are like to be made, 
unless a nearer Way thither could be found, I mean by the North-west: I 
am not ignorant that divers unsuccessful Attempts have been formed for 
the Discovery of a North-west Passage: The Reason whereof I attribute 
to their searching for the Passage at the Beginning through Davis’s or 
Hudson’s Bay; whereas, in my Opinion, the Search ought to have been 
begun in the South Seas, and thence along by Ca/ifornia, and so a Passage 
made back into the West Seas. The same Rule might be observed in dis- 
covering the North-east Passage, viz. to winter about /apan, Corea, and 
the North-east Part of China, and so take the Advantage of the approach- 
ing Spring and Summer to go along the Coast of 7ar/ary, whence you may 
have time enough to reach Archangel, or some other Port on these Coasts. 
From hence we sailed the 21st towards California, with a North-west and 
West-North-west Wind. After we came past the Isles of S¢. M/aria, we 
had strong Winds at North North-west, and at North, (the usual Trade- 
wind) and consequently lost Ground till February 6. so that the 7th, we 
were forced to the East again, to the W/arias, where we anchored the 7th, 
at the East End of the middlemost of these Isles, in eight Fathom, good 
clear Sand. This Isle we called Prince George’s Isle. The Isles called 
Marias are three Islands, stretching North-west and South-east fourteen 
Leagues, of an indifferent Height, stony, barren, and uninhabited, at 12° 
40' North Latitude, forty Leagues distant from Cape S¢. Lucas on Cali- 
fornia, bearing East South-east, and twenty Leagues from Cape Corientes, 
bearing upon the same Points of the Compas with Cape S/. Lucas. They 
produce some Cedars, and, near the Sea-side,a green prickly plant, with 
leaves not unlike the Peuguin-leaf, and a Root like that of the Sempervive, 
but much longer. ‘The /ndians of California have a great Part of their 
Subsistence from these Roots. We baked and eat some of them, and found 
them to taste like the Ang/ish Burdock boiled. I had been long sick of the 
Dropsy, so I was laid in the Sand, and covered up to the Head for half an 
Hour. I sweated exceedingly, and, I believe, with good Effect ; for I began 
to mend from after. We remained here careening till the 26th; but as 
there is no fresh Water to be gotten here in the dry Season, we were forced 

to sail to the Valley of Valderas, where we anchored the 28th, near the 
mouth of the before-mentioned River; which being also brackish at this 
time, we sailed three Leagues nearer to the Cape Corien/fes, and anchored 
by a small round Isle, half a mile from the Shore, four Leagues to the 
North of the Cape. The Rivulet, where we filled our Water, is on the 
Continent, just opposite to the Isle. Being by this time sufficiently con- 
vinced of our Mistake concerning the Riches of this Coast, and the Prob- 
ability of finding some Sea-ports worth our taking, founded upon an 
erroneous Opinion we had conceived, that the Commerce of this Country was 
carried on by Sea, whereas it is entirely managed by Land, by the Help of 
Mules, we were the sooner prevailed upon to try our Fortune in the Zas¢ 
Indies.”’ 






































John Burroughs is one of the Nicest Beaux that ever 


NATUR 
kept Steady Company with Nature and an eminently AS 


satisfactory citizen in many relations beside. By reason, 
however, probably less congenital than environmental and 
habituate, he is a Proper Person, and yields his passion only 
upon compulsion of perfect Ladyhood. This is not said in- 
vidiously, but with the highest esteem for a man really tall 
amid his pretty surroundings; and with genuine regret that he 
was not Born Somewhere Else. 

It is not Mr. Burroughs'’s fault that if he met his Lady with- 
out her Corsets he would blush and turn a polite back till she 
could Tie Up; for he has seen her only in so much of civilized 
garb. Naturally, one who knows Nature only as Discreet, 
French-heeled, Fenced and Finished, cannot be blamed for not 
recognizing her in the Bare Amazon she is—always Woman, 
always Mother, but often greatest when stark, disheveled and 
Unashamed. 

It does not need a ruffian to love, nor to understand, nor to 
pair with, this First Woman. It takes only the same fortuities 
which induce nine-tenths of all the mating in this accidental 
world—viz., Propinquity and Opportunity. None have ever 
more dearly loved, nor more perfectly mated with, nor more 
nobly manned this unlaced hoyden, nor been more familiar of 
her charms, than the’most refined men that ever met her face 
to face. John Muir, for instance, is as exquisite a flower of re- 
finement as Mr. Burroughs himself; but 47s Flame is as unlike 
Mr. Burroughs’s as are the two men themselves; and /er unlike- 
ness is the very reason why the lovers are unlike. Had it be- 
fallen Muir to coquette with the Tailor-made Gentlewoman of 
the East, he would have been another—though a rather more 
intellectual—John Burroughs. Had Mr. Burroughs met his 
Fate in the pathless Sierras, he would be not indeed another 
John Muir, but a very different John Burroughs. 

Only a younger person than the Lion may hope to be again 
could ever think to make it plain to any Eastern audience how 
Great a Gulf is between Nature and Nature on 
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French-heels as she has come to be shod in every old State, 
where Man with his little etiquette has circumscribed her 
comings and her goings and the very complexion of her face. 
Those people Back Yonder really call it ‘* Nature” when they 
fare forth to Central Park, or the Adirondacks, or anywhere 
else Outside the Cafion Diablos of city streets. Anything with 
a green leaf is to them Nature—and so indeed it is. Likewise 
French dolls are mostly Females; and for want of another word, 
we call a New York society leader a Woman. 

But there are Men even in the East. They may pay their 
court in full dress, but still in their hearts they feel a new and 
unguessed thump when they meet face to face the Eve un- 
spoiled, primordial and supreme. It is better to get out into 
the Adirondacks, or to Moosehead, than never to Get Out at all; 
but narrow and hemstitched as they are, they know that this is 
not quite Nature; and in their marrow and in their pulses there 
is still the capacity of Men to love the real All-Womanhood that 
draws back further and further from the advances of the care- 
less and the self-corrupt, but is as warm-armed as ever to her 
Right Man. 

Now, the Lion is no Naturalist. He doesn’t write “nature 
books” of the present infinite vogue—and nothing could be 
more unconsciously delicious than Mr. Burroughs’s category of 
the nature-books that meet his swallow-tailed approval; like 
Bradford Torrey, and Mrs. Eckstorm, and Frank Chapman, and 
Mr. Sharp—all exquisite and charming books, all delicate 
studies of an “outdoors” turned hectic by the tight-lacing of 
civilization. But neither is the Lion a Tenderfoot. 

In the March Ad/antic Mr. Burroughs ** has fun” with various 
and sundry persons who had ventured to write of Wild Animals 
He has Not Known; with gentle wit and that geniality which 
marks him even when he is Real Mad; and not altogether with- 
out justification. I have not read the Rev. Wm. J. Long’s 
works, and do not mean to until it shall be made Compulsory of 
law, particularly after the samples Mr. Burroughs quotes, 
which seem fully to vindicate his charge of “‘Sham Natural 
History.” It meed hardly be said, also, that the Lion likes to 
see shams pricked. Perhaps Mr. Burroughs has not otherwise 
shown himself as sharp a critic as in defining Mr. Long for an 
‘‘awkward imitator” of Ernest Seton-Thompson. An imi- 
tator is self-damned, ex-officio and for ever. Prove this on him, 
and there is no need of further indictment. 

But to see Mr. Burroughs raising a stage-wig scalp from our 
Seton, though never so politely, is at least humorous. Seton is 
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not Humboldt; he is not the last naturalist that ever shall be, 
nor the greatest that ever has been. But if it could be granted 
me by the Genie of the Ring to have one Last Wish for 
brightening the set day when I must Go Hence, the first thing 
I would wish would be to fall abroad conjoint with Seton and 
with Burroughs to some places that Seton and I know; and to 
watch the Subsequent Proceedings. Many a better man dies at 
80, without having seen half the fun in his calendar life that 
this one day should furnish forth. Seton has a good deal of 
the poetic temperament, which is natural enough to make him 
a riddle to them whose Inspiration is Cabbages. Mr. Bur- 
roughs and I are not poets. But I personally know, and so does 
every one else who has a right to speak to the question at all, 
that with all his fine imagination Seton has done his outdoor 
work on serious scientific lines While this is not authentic, 
and I am not a gambler, I would be very willing to hazard my 
good Right Ear, which is rather necessary to my adornment, 
on the contingency that Mr. Burroughs, after his “fifty years 
of nature study,” cannot show one-half so much volume of 
notes, nor so scientifically made notes, as I personally have seen 
of Seton’s recorded field-work. And both ears are ready 
instantly on the card that Mr. Burroughs never saw one tenth 
part of the unsophisticated Nature that Seton has seen. This 
is friendly, and without even a theory as to whether Mr. Bur- 
roughs might not have learned as much as Seton has, if he had 
had a tithe the same chance; but that chance he has not had, and 
never will have. 

Now this matter of the Wild Animals that some of us have 
Known and that others have Not—and Could not, and Would 
not know—is only a variant of the never-ending old problem of 
Translation. The civilized normal is to translate Shakespeare 
into literal prose ; and in general to make the rendering in cold 
terms of the dictionary. There Aave been translators who had 
another tool, and a keener one. Once in a century, perhaps, 
there is someone who can translate Homer. Two or three 
times in our national history there have been people who could 
render the Indian literature of this country—and the masters 
therein, like Miss Fletcher and Frank Cushing, were precisely 
the ones most flouted by the mentalities which pick their codfish 
dry. The Letter of Seminaried Nature Mr. Burroughs under- 
stands—aye, and her Spirit, so far as she has any left after the 
Vassar course—but as a translator of her unspoiled Homeric 
nakedness he will die still with the privilege to Guess Again. 
And this is too bad, for I believe he is really a man who could 
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have known her had she drawn him plump to her bare and sav- 
age breast. 

The nature of wild beasts is, exactly as much as turning 
literature from one language to another, purely a matter of 
translation. The literalist who ploughs it out by the diction- 
ary, word by word, is the man—is the human multitude—that 
has ever taken it for an offense, and perhaps for so much as 
a blasphemy, to hold that ‘“‘animals” have Reason; and Mr. 
Burroughs—writing ex cathedra in the name of Natural His- 
tory (God save the mark!) in this year of grace 1903, in the 
most unspoiled monthly of this generation, the A//antic—can 
see nothing in the “‘ animals ” but “‘Instinct.” The Lion wishes 
to high Heaven that he could catch even Instinct in the average 
civilized Easterner ; but no one can, nor everdid. That admirable 
heredity is the very first thing that Civilization compels us to 
throw away; and Reason the last it permits us to acquire as 
substitute. Mr. Burroughs stands forth in the A//antic as 
champion of the medieval theory that man is the Only Animal 
that has Reason. As I have often said before, Man is the only 
vertebrate that has found a way to getalong Without Reason— 
and that way is to Huddle. Mr. Burroughs declares: 

‘There is nothing in the dealings of animals with their young that in 
the remotest way suggests human instruction and discipline. The young 
of all wild creatures do instinctively what their parents do and did. They 
do not have to be taught ; they are taught by Nature from the start.’’ 

And so on for quantity. 

This shows what it is to be ‘‘ Naturalist ” where Nature has 
been denaturalized. The Lion has watched nearly every im- 
portant wild animal in North, Central and South America, in its 
native haunt ; and having been whelped in New England, and 
being familiar with the East, he has also seen hens, dogs, 
horses, cattle and other animals that are handicapped with 
their involuntary subservience to the one biped that has lost 
Instinct and not yet discovered Reason. However, after half a 
century of what he is pleased to term ‘‘Observation of Na- 
ture,” Mr. Burroughs thinks: ‘‘a cat doesn’t teach its kittens 
what to do with a mouse.” Now, in the name of the Prophet, 
let him borrow a cat, and procure her to kitten, and Attend her 
School—for he will find what I hope the average Western child 
knows at ten, without instruction—that every cat teaches every 
kitten of every litter by example, by cuffs, by voice, by motion, 
the feline etiquette to be pursued toward game. Let Mr. Bur- 
roughs take sanctuary with some neighbor that hath a hennery, 
and let him watch whether or no the mother hen calls her chicks 
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to eat, shows them how to eat, and sees that they doeat. If no 
one will trust him with a Hen, let him Convey an Incubator, 
and see if *‘ Nature teaches * his downy brood to eat without an 
indicative peck of his forefinger in clumsy imitation of the 
Mother. He would Raise more Other Place than Chicks, if he 
waited for Instinct to schoolmarm his machine hatch. If he 
has never seen a bird outside a cage before, let him come to 
Southern California, where the Lion will procure him not only 
glad entertainment but cordial welcome, and a chance to watch 
how every mother bird that ever flaunted a winy in the face of 
them that cannot fly teaches—t-e-a-c-h-e-s—her young to fly. 

One of the principles inherent in all judicious education is 
Not to Crowd your Pupil. The Lion would not for an instant 
suggest to Mr. Burroughs to study Nature where people die of 
cold, or of hunger, or of thirst; where they wander lost on 
markless deserts, or in the deeper damnation of Amazonian 
forests, where the Lion has had to ponder some few of these 
things; and where (in part of them, at least) Mr. Seton has 
studied them—but to take easy predigested Breakfast Foods in 
the way of a knowledge of what The Lady is. 

Let us joyfully and unanimously damn the Rev. Longs, who 
seem indeed to have eyes bigger than their stomachs; let us 
praise the Torreys and the Chapmans and the Ingersolls for 
charming transcripts of Nature 4 la Mode; let us not hold it 
too hard against a good white-whiskered gentleman that he 
also has Never Escaped; but pray, my masters, let us not think 
that Nature is all one congeries of English sparrows, shaven 
lawns and woodland under fence. 

It is a truly Eastern argument which Mr. Burroughs uses 
when he scouts the idea that Seton “‘in his few years ” can pos- 
sibly have discovered things unguessed by all the closeted 
naturalists before him. It was absurd likewise for Columbus to 
find what Paper Navigators had not before found. It was little 
short of impertinent when Lewis H. Morgan pricked the roman- 
tic bubble of a thousand years of Arm-chair Historians, almost 
any one of whom had as fair a chance as he to be sane. It was 
nothing less than impudence for Morse or Edison or Marconi to 
find what their predecessors had not found, who were far longer 
in the same field; and it is comfortable to be assured that Mr. 
Burroughs will commit none of these Impolitenesses. As a 
matter of fact, almost any fool can stumble over somewhat his 
immemorial masters never found before, and stumbling, see it ; 
and seeing, “Discover.” We all tread amid a million potenti- 
alities; now and again we stub an accidental toe—and behold ! 
a ‘‘New” Fact! 
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I have not the art to say things softly, and I would be under- 
stood only as I understand words, on this deliverance of a very 
charming man—a man who loves what little he has seen of Na- 
ture’s ankle, and of the Stockinged Sort he has seen on a crossing 
—in a forum which to me has avery serious meaning (although it 
is in some ways the most essentially Eastern publication in Amer- 
ica). But there are things larger than individual prejudices or re- 
spect; and it is not extravagant to remark that Nature is one of 
them. She is a whopping Amazon; and while even asa Gibson- 
girl she is Nice, and while the He ability to Love should not be 
discouraged, they who know her unconstrained may be pardoned 
for so mild a remonstrance as this, when she is altogether scan- 
dalized, misjudged, and loved down to the size of the counter- 
jumper’s Laidy Friend. 

—— It is not too early to begin to laugh along to its death 
AND ITS the compromise Statehood measure proposed for New 
LONG REVENGE. Mexico and Arizona. For foolish as it is—and perhaps 
because itis so foolish —this astounding suggestion will doubtless 
be heard again at the renewal of Congressional consideration of 

the matter. 

The wise and literate persons who are adjudicating a case 
they know not of, have solemnly pitied the “illiteracy” of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico; and people who are acquainted with the 
Territories have seen some things done in both which were 
certainly not cultured. But anything so stupid, so essentially 
illiterate (whether as ignorance of history, or as simple helpless- 
ness in practical matters), I cannot remember ever to have seen 
in the Territories, in eighteen years’ acquaintance, as is this 
proposed compromise—** to admit Arizona and New Mexico as 
one State under the name of Montezuma.” And as the frontier 
develops somewhat the general human birthright of humor, the 
long-suffering people of Arizona and New Mexico have in this 
curious exhibit of the mentality of their judges as exquisite and 
delicious revenge as a novelist could have devised for them. 

The two Territories were once one province of Spain. Some 
fifty years ago our Government divided them because they were 
too big for one Territory. Now there is wisdom more or less 
abroad in the land which holds that what is too big for one Ter- 
ritory is just big enough for one State. 

Of course, the blessed Easterner, who has little concept of 
miles, and to whom a few of them seem very serious when he 
realizes their existence, is not aware that the Territories, separ- 
ate as they stand, would be the fourth and fifth States in the 
Union in size. Only Texas, California and Montana are bigger 
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than the smaller of the two. And only sixteen States in the 
Union (all of them, of course, far Western) are half as big as 
New Mexico. New Mexico is practically twice as big as all 
New England ; almost fifteen times as big as Massachusetts. 

New Mexico and Arizona together are bigger than New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, South Carolina and the six New England 
States in a lump. To some people even this will mean nothing ; 
but if a citizen of New York City had to go as far from home 
to get to the State capital as to Chicago, for instance, it would 
mean something to him. People of really serious philosophic turn 
of mind can see some of the other matter-of-fact, notorious and 
weighty physical and material reasons against enormous States. 
Texas is a mighty fine State; but no sane person thinks that 
the Union can afford more states of that dimension. This prin- 
ciple is so generally understood, and so impregnable, that it is 
needless to argue it here. Indeed, it requires patience to argue 
the Statehood matter in any phase. It is ordinarily presumed, 
in argument, that the Opposition shall have some weapons of 
some sort. Anyone who is familiar with the history of the 
United States for the last seventy years, with its census, or with 
its actual geographies, weeds no argument inthis behalf. ‘The 
only process of the discussion is to tell the Other Fellow the 
things that he ought to know Without our Telling—and has a 
divine right to know, since he has elected himself judge and 
jury, and the evidence is not ex parte nor recondite, but national, 
official, and ready to fly up in the face of anyone who cares to 
know the truth. 

But the name “Montezuma” gravely suggested for the 
Union-suit State—this caps the climax! It indicates, of course, 
that the brilliant intellects which selected it—Eastern “ Liter- 
acy!”—think that Montezuma had something to do with the 
Territories. As a matter of fact, he knew even less about 
them than the Senate Committee does; for he never so much as 
saw them nor heard of them. It seems that there are still 
Eastern Solons and Educators who do not know that this 
tinsel Montezuma myth as to New Mexico was invented by 
Mexican politicians just before the Mexican War, and by 
them sedulously promulgated among the Indians of New Mexico 
to get them to side with Mexico in the impending struggle. 
It is one of the many services that Mexico has done the South- 
western Indians; for it gave to a people who absolutely never 
confide their real beliefs to the Tenderfoot tourist a handy and 
amusing story to put him off with. It has also served several 
poetic saloon-keepers in the two Territories who have honored 
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it by making it godfather to their establishments—a historic 
pointer I have no doubt the Senate Committee managed to note. 
But among scholars the status of this Mother Goose legend was 
settled long ago. 

If, for reasons best known to Eastern Intellectuality, it shall 
seem desirable to change the name New Mexico has worn and 
made honorable for three centuries, and the name by which Ari- 
zona has been known ever since our nation knew it, let me respect- 
fully suggest a more scriptural, and quite as historic, nomen- 
clature. AsI have remarked in substance, the first time that 
Montezuma was ever heard of as connected with New Mexico 
is not sixty years ago. But much more than three hundred 
years ago—aye, very nearly four hundred—there was a large, 
and able, and better-founded theory that all the American In- 
dians were the Lost Tribes of Israel; and this contention has 
been particularly keen for the Pueblos of Arizona and New 
Mexico. Our own William Penn in 1683 endorsed this fine, 
Free Guess; and the most costly book ever published, Lord 
Kingsborough’s tremendous work on Mexico, was written to 
prove this Dream—as hundreds (if not thousands) of books 
have been, before and since. Why not call the combination 
State, then, Jehosophat or Melchizedek ? 

The only reasonable comparison that occurs to me (on some 
thought) for the brilliancy of calling New Mexico and Arizona 
out of their proper names—and one of them a name as old as 
the time when the first English-speaking person wore out his 
first pair of shoes in this hemisphere—would be to change the 
name of the National capital to one as indexical of scholarship 
on the part of the New Statesmen. In passing a Washington 
church (occupied, I think, by the M. E. Church, South) I have 
more than once heard, amid other hosannas: “‘Bress God! De 
Good Lord am here with us.” 

If it be the order of Eastern Literacy to call New Mexico 
** Montezuma ”—where Montezuma never was, never thought to 
be, and wasn’t needed—it were at least as justifiable to re- 
christen the city where Brains may have to beg, but Trusts 
needn’t, ‘Good Lord.” It would be more excusable—for the 
Lord has doubtless heard of Washington, and is needed there; 
and there is the unverified rumor that He once arrived. And 
think of the postal pertinency of being able to address our 


letters: 
Hon. C. Mee Loom, 


U. S. Senate, 
Good Lord. 


D. L.* 


* Liverus. 
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Whom the Gods would destroy, they first make a 
Senators. This is in no forgetfulness of the men OR THE 
who have wrought so noble a record as to post- pocies f 
pone for their fellows that evil day which the slow con- 
tempt of the American people is maturing. Veterans like 
Hoar, whose name has been a synonym of honor and of 
brains for more than a generation; men like Vest, who, 
without the precise culture of the New England Nestor, stood 
for years as an example of common sense and the sense of jus- 
tice; new men like Bard, with whom he has of late had seri- 
ously to disagree, but for whose courage, conviction, and spot- 
less honor the Lion has the deepest respect—it is to men of 
these varying types (but after all this one type) that the United 
States Senate owes it that it still persists. For the public is 
Tired. The Senate is an August—or now more autumnal 
—Body of men of enough influence at home (by sometimes their 
brains but oftener their bank account) to secure a certain dis- 
tinction. But it is a long day since the Senate commanded the 
respect of the American people at large. Its intolerable arro- 
gance; its unspeakable puerility of procedure—and the dead- 
locks of the session just ended, while partly responsive toa 
cause the Lion sincerely believes in, were an eminent example 
of such procedure as would be tolerated in no other civilized 
body on earth, not even in a high school lyceum—its insolence 
toward the President of the United States (unto whom the 
Fathers appointed it as a Check, but never as Handcuffs), and 
toward a larger and more representative House straight from 
the hand of the people ; its characteristic Ignorance of Fact ; 
its daily Contempt of Ethics; its structural Pursuit of Advan- 
tage—these things have signed its warrant. The handwriting 
is upon the wall. The Senate cannot read it. The public may 
not read it. But there it is; and you and I, with reasonable in- 
surance expectation of life, shall live to see the Senate changed. 
Either it will change itself, or the People will change it. It 
will adopt business rules, and conduct itself as a business-like 
body for the transaction of national business, or even in our 
time the weary people of this republic, sluggish as they are to 
perceive an abuse and the way toits remedy, will fd a way to 
Do these Things Better. We indeed choose some pretty bad 
representatives by popular vote; but it has never yet befallen 
that the American people elected so bad a body as the United 
States Senate; and whatever the pessimist may believe as to 
progressive degeneration in our politics, it will be a long time 
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before the public could equal the handicraft of State legislatures 
in this respect. 

Congressman Cannon, the probable next head of the House, 
was not diplomatic when he spoke of Legislative Blackmailing ; 
but by some fortunate lapse into common sense, which is better 
than diplomacy, he voiced a truth crying for utterance. This 
is a people patient, as most giants are; but its limit is 
nearly reached ; and in nothing has the dead-line been crowded 
more closely than by that non-representative, non-American, 
close corporation known as the Senate of the United States. It 
has the chance, the power and the need—aye, and the very audi- 
ble suggestion—that it remedy itself. If it can take the hint 
without a hint’s alternative, it may probably trust our collective 
good-nature for a generation to come; but if it will not remedy 
itself, its remedy will be from without. 

The modern record of the Senate is variegated and not unin- 
teresting ; but in its larger aspects it has forced one President 
into a wanton and foolish war against his will and his con- 
science, and against the sense of humanity, as it were at the 
pointof a gun. It has blockaded, and bushwhacked, and up to 
date swindled, a succeeding President in his demand that we 
discharge a debt of national honor incurred by that same war. 
It has within a decade gone from bad to worse of tactics and of 
parliamentary procedure, obstructive and destructive frittering 
so absurd that any Woman’s Club in the United States would 
laugh it off the floor. It has become the corporate attorney 
of invisible or imminent Giants. It has forgotten the People 
and itself; and perhaps it is not foolish to say, since nothing 
has recently occurred to change the Law of Gravitation, nor 
the due Value of History, that it will be reminded of itself, or 
of the people, or of both, soon and sharply. 

Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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There are two methods of enlarg- 
ing the field of vision of the his- 
a torical student—to discover new facts and to 

correct or complete the interpretation of facts already 
known. These processes are complementary, should be simultaneous, and it 
is not worth while to discuss their relative importance. The major value 
of the 16-volume series of historical monographs by Archer Butler Hul- 
bert, on The Historic Highways of America, now appearing, lies in the 
new point of view from which historic facts are considered and the conse- 
quent novel relations in which they appear. Mr. Hulbert’s purpose is to 
study the great movements of struggle, settlement and development of this 
nation, from the standpoint of the more important routes of Conquest, 
Migration and Commerce, considering not only the early Where, How and 
Why of the roads, but their later influence on the making of history. The 
series opens with a volume devoted to the paths of the Mound-building 
Indians and the “‘ traces’’ of the buffalo, and will close (save for a full 
volume devoted to an index of the entire series) with a study of the future 
of road-making in America. ‘Two volumes will be given to pioneer roads, 
two more to the canals, and one each to portage paths and historic water- 
ways. There is much promise in these titles and in the conservative 
prospectus issued by the publishers—a promise reasonably fulfilled in the 
three volumes already issued. ‘These show Mr. Hulbert to be an earnest 
and enthusiastic student, and a reliable guide, within his limitations. 

Yet it must be said, though reluctantly, that he is somewhat seriously 
affected with mental myopia, both racial and local, and is thereby some- 
times betrayed into faults of both omission and commission. It was not to 
be expected that such a series should be exhaustively inclusive, since that 
would mean a study of the entire history of the continent, even including 
its geology. But surely the Santa Fé Trail, the Oregon Trail, and even 
the five hundred miles of Zl Camino Real in California, whether for 
length, historic significance, economic importance, or romantic interest, 
must be counted among “‘ the more important highways” of the nation. 
Yet the author seems to be unconscious that so much as an explanation for 
their absence from his scheme was to be expected. Again, he says (page 98, 
Vol. II), ‘‘North of the Ohioriver . . white men came to know the red 
men more intimately than anywhere else on this continent in the 
eighteenth century.”’ Waiving the conventional color-blindness of “ red,”’ 
as applied to men who are really brown, this statement can be approxi- 
mately true only if Mexico and the other Spanish possessions to the South 
were not a part of the continent at that time ; or if the Spanish explorers, 
priests and pioneers who had established schools—even industrial training 
schools—for Indians more than two centuries before the middle of the 
eighteenth century were not ‘‘white men.’’ In other ways, the author 
makes it very plain that he knows much more about Indian thoroughfares 
than he does about the people who made and used them. Nor can one 
refrain from mild surprise that Mr. Hulbert should conceive it ‘‘ very won- 
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derful ’’ that buffalo and Indian alike should have discovered roads across 
plain, through forest and over mountain range which the ‘‘ white man with 
his tripod ’’ could not improve upon later. Such folk as have to journey 
for generation after generation, on literally life-or-death business, and 
upon their own two legs or four, will either find and occupy the stra- 
tegic points, or be wiped off the evolutionary blackboard. Nor does it 
follow that they are ‘“‘not ignorant of the law of least resistance,” (page 98, 
Vol. I) except as the brook is not ignorant of the laws of gravity and fluid 
motion. 

None the less, the series has been, on the whole, well planned, and the 
work so far in evidence is for the most part sound, careful and creditable. 
The Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland, O. 16 vols., sold only in sets. $39. 

C. A. M. 


A book to astonish and interest the average reader, and of real 


AMERICAN value and charm to the studious, is Kuléskap the Master, and Other 


SCHOLARLY 


=aaee. Algonkin Poems, translated metrically by Charles Godfrey Leland 
and John Dyneley Prince. A fat work of 370 pages, with more than 50 
Indian poems, is likely to astound people of the ordinary notion that the 
Indian has no poetry in him. ‘This idea, of course, is as absurd as most 
of our conceptions of “ furriners.’’ For poetry was first invented among 
aborigines, and had among them an extensive development. As Dr. 
Leland remarks in his preface: ‘‘ There has perished, or is rapidly perish- 
ing, among the Indians of North America, far more poetry than was ever 
written by all the white inhabitants. This native verse is often of very 
high order. The Indian Sagas or legends or traditions were in fact all 
songs.’’ ‘There will be many scholars, too, to echo Dr. Leland’s further re- 
mark: “‘And I venture to say, from the deepest conviction, that it will be 
no small occasion of astonishment and chagrin one hundred years hence, 
when the last Indians of the Wabano shall have passed away, that so few 
among our literary or cultured folk cared enough to collect this aboriginal 
literature.’’ 

It need not be said that hardly anyone was quite so well equipped to 
make these epics and lyrics of New England Indians available to the Eng- 
lish readeras Dr. Leland, the genial, gipsying scientist, whose untimely 
death in Italy last month strikes a note cf sorrow among all scholars. He 
performed this difficult task of translation—a task hard enough in any 
literature, and perhaps doubly hard in rendering from the Indian—with 
the same skill that has marked his famous folklore work hitherto. He was 
very fortunate, also, in finding such a collaborator as Dr. Prince, who 
proves himself in this work a thorough scholar. The book is excelleutly 
worth reading. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. $2. 

It would be difficult to say too much in praise of the Anales del 


WSEk SCEne Museo Nacional, of Mexico, now fortunately under the direction of 
IN MEXICO. that most able and distinguished scholar, Lic. D. Alfredo Chavero, 


famous alike in literature and in science. ‘These valuable memoirs (now in 
their seventh volume) are printed in a handsome tall folio, whose numbers 
are bi-monthly, and include important original research, and repriut of some 
of the rarest Mexicana. For example, a couple of years before Lumholtz’s 
sumptuous volumes on Unknown Mexico, in which the most important 
item is the cult of the peyote, the Amales gave Dr. Urbina’s scholarly 
monograph on the history of this strange ceremonial drunkenness, the 
botany, and other matters important to the student. The price of each 
number is $2 Mexican. The publications of the Museum can be had from 
Viuda de C. Bouret, calle del Cinco de Mayo, No. 14, City of Mexico, or 
from the Museo Nacional itself. 
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The Burrows Brothers Company, of Cleveland, already our large INTERESTING 

benefactor by the monumental edition of the /esu?/ Relations, AND 
has added another to our serious obligations by a scholarly re- POR TANE. 
print ef that remarkably interesting and remarkably scarce book A New 
Voyage and Description of the Isthmus of America, by Lionel Wafer, 1699. 
This is one of the leading “‘sources’’ on Panama; and Wafer, who was 
one of the English Buccaneers with Dampier, is a most iateresting and in- 
telligent witness. The volume is very handsomely printed, with fac- 
similes of cuts and maps; and as for its editing, it is enough to say that 
the editor is George Parker Winship of this staff, and librarian of the John 
Carter Brown Library, of Providence. The work is not only one which 
should be in every library of Americana, but is highly interesting to the 
lay reader. Burrows Brothers Co., Cleveland, Ohio. $3.50 nev. 


Another worthy historical contribution from the Burrows Brothers Com- 
pany is a reprint from the original edition (1670) of Daniel Denton’s Arie/ 
Description of New York. ‘The editor in this case is Felix Neumann, of 
the Library of Congress. It is a slender but a valuable volume, and al- 
ready out of print. 

The Adventures of Torqua, by our own Charles Frederick Holder, is a 
boy’s story, clean, sympathetic and carrying, as all this writer’s work is. 
The historical part and the Spanish touches cannot be praised; and cer- 
tainly the picture of the Mission life is lamentably inaccurate. Olla is not 
** pronounced O-yer.’? The Apaches did not kill Mission herders around 
San Juan Capistrano, California. The Indians at the Missions were not 
‘* practically slaves.’”’ Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.20 wef. 


The useful annual publication of the Historical Society of Southern 
California, now conjoined with the Pioneers of Los Angeles County, adds 
2art III of Vol. V. Among the contents of the present number is an arti- 


cle preserving parts of several poems of the California of Argonaut days. 
C.F. L. 


There is absolutely nothing about Alice Prescott Smith’s A NEW 
novel, 7he Legatee, to mark it as a first book—no raw edges, NOVELIST 
no over-elaboration, no straining after brillianmcy mor any OF PARTS. 
lapsing into dullness, no crowding of the canvas nor any thin spots. 
To the contrary, the work is not to be distinguished from the easy 
craftsmanship of a long-accustomed member of the guild, certain 
of design, well-habited as to method, with abundant material from 
which to select, patient of execution, and assured of creditable re- 
sult. The scene of the story is a little Wisconsin saw-mill town, on 
the shore of Lake Michigan. To this there comes, in the early seventies, 
a young Virginian who has inherited from his uncle the ownership of the 
mill, and with it the dislike and distrust of Northern workmen against a 
Southern employer who had been slaveholder, accentuated by wide differ- 
ences in training, social code, religious creed and ethical point of view. 
Clearly, here is a situation where interesting things may be expected to 
happen, particularly if the heir should chance to fall in love with a high- 
strung and beautiful girl whose sympathies are ardently with her towns- 
people. Mrs. Smith has not failed at any point of making a thoroughly 
good story, but her skill shows at its best in her portrayal of character. 
Not only is each of her actors an individual, clear-cut, distinct and without 
caricature, but taken together they make it plain that her personal phil- 
osophy of life and conduct is sound, broad and well-matured. Her world 
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is not made up of unerring heroes, spotless heroines and indefensible vil- 
lains, but of men and women, struggling with more or less persistence and 
success towards ideals—of widely varying quality and value, to be sure, 
but all genuine. And the man who makes the most mischief is entirely 
sincere in his convictions and certain that he is doing valiant work fora 
righteous cause. 

The reticent modesty which is well known to characterize every mention 
of things Californian in this magazine, cannot be allowed to exclude the in- 
formation that this strong work is from the pen of a San Francisco 
woman. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


NOT CLAD Let no man take up Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Cap/ain Craig 
BY A expecting to be lulled by “ limpid, lucid accents tinkling softly.”’ 
TAILOR. That is a legitimate function of poetry, but not the only one nor 
the highest—nor, probably, of a possibility for this poet. Yet very few 
volumes of verse have been lately published which are so fairly entitled to 
the claim on the title-page, ‘‘ A Book of Poems.’’ There will doubtless be 
many to quarrel with Mr. Robinson for the form in which he has chosen to 
clothe his vigorous thought—some, even, to look with dubious eye on 
** poems,’’ as applied to such work. But then there be a many who find it 
difficult to recognize a gentleman, of an evening, except upon the testimony 
of evening-clothes, manicured hands and patent-leathered feet. Now these 
poems are not tailor-made at all. Mr. Robinson works in oak, nor does he 
choose plane and sandpaper with which to finish his task. He prefers the 
biting and laborious edge of the chisei—which does not leave a surface of 
unruffied smoothness, to be sure, but does bring out the grain of the 
timber in a way that far surpasses mere polish. I had marked a dozen 
passages in the title-poem for quotation, but this shorter one, which can be 
given entire, will, after all, serve best as a specimen : 
EKRASMUS. 
When he protested, not too solemnly, 
That for a world’s achieving maintenance 
The crust of overdone divinity 
Lacked aliment, they called it recreance ; 
And when he chose through his own glass to scan 
Sick Europe, and reduced, unyieldingly, 
The monk within the cassock to the man 
Within the monk, they called it heresy. 


And when he made so perilously bold 
As to be scattered forth in black and white, 
Good fathers looked askance at him and rolled 
Their inward eyes in anguish and affright ; 
There were some of them did shake at what was told, 
And they shook best who knew that he was right. 
It is agreeable news, if somewhat surprising, that a second edition of 
the book is already necessary. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.00 net 


ALL GOOD Jean Sherwood Rankin has departed a long way from the 
BUT THE crusted convention of text-book methods in her Everyday English 
‘“SPELLING.’’ --and to very great advantage. It is the first of a series for use 
in the intermediate grades, and in the hands of a competent teacher should 

be of the greatest value. There is probably no other one subject in which 

so much school-time is wasted, or which is so stripped of its normal inter- 

est to be clothed with abominable dullness, as this one. Any teacher who 

failed to entertain, as well as instruct, her class with Mrs. Rankin’s book, 

would do better to hunt another vocation. The single weak spot in this 

book is the chapter on spelling, and that sins by way of both omission 

and commission. ‘The author has a right to her opinion of ‘* Spelling Re- 
form,’’ and a duty to urge that the recommendations of that august body, 

the Directors of the National Educational Association, be followed, if she 
believes them to be wise. But a teacher, gua teacher, has not a right 

to be a partisan advocate. Itis not the truth that the variations in English 
spelling are ‘“‘ largely a matter of accident,”’ unless all heritage, all evolu- 
tionary development is a matter of accident. Most of the forms against 

which the ‘‘ Reformers ”’ gird most vehemently are precisely the earmarks 

of ancestry. Mrs. Rankin misses both a duty and a privilege when she 
commends the Italian substitution of / for p# in such words as philosophy, 
without explaining that the fA is where it is because the word comes to us 

as directly from Greece as does most of that which it defines. It is not 

even approximately true that ‘“‘our greatest scholars all agree that the 
spelling of English should be somewhat changed as soon as possible.’’ 
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Even apart from questions of “‘ right” and “‘ duty,’’ the author—whose de- 
clared object is to make the study of English interesting—deliberately 
switches herself at this point right away from one of its most fascinating 
branches. Witness her note (page 118) on the three words, diurnal, journal 
and diary. She explains that all come from the Latin and have substan- 
tially the same meaning. But she does not hint that the reason for the 
varying forms is that one of them came to England by way of Spain, 
another through France, while the third we have caught directly from 
Italian lips. Yet this single fact is more illuminative and—with the trains 
of thought which it would be certain to stimulate in the child—more in- 
teresting than the entire chapter as it now stands. And this is true, quite 
independent of one’s opinion as to spelling reform. It is to be hoped that 
this whole matter will be treated more competently in the later editions 
which the book deserves. The Educational Publishing Co., Chicago. 
50 cents. 


Precisely the same qualities that have made Frederic Reming- REMINGTON 
ton’s pictures vital and indispensable records of the frontier ap- AS A 
pear in his novel, John Ermine of the Yellowstone. What Rem- NOVELIST. 
ington sees, he sees through and through and all around, and transfers to 
canvass or the printed page with utter disregard of convention. Nor are 
his pictures, in either medium, mere surface transcripts, but interpreta- 
tions—and of unusual breadth and penetration, since he reads for you in 
each case not only a clearly defined personal identity, but a “‘type.’’ John 
Ermine’s ancestry is North-of-Europe, but all his memories and training 
are Crow-Indian, until, as manhood approaches, his adoptive parents sur- 
render him to the great Crow medicine-man, Crooked Bear—a white 
‘hermit of the mountains.’’ Later he becomes a scout for General Crook, 
in his campaign against the Sioux. For all the emergencies of warfare he 
is amply equipped by nature and education. But when a beautiful white 
woman is tempted by his splendid young manhood to smile on him, 
though without the faintest idea of abandoning her class-pedestal for his 
arms, tragedy comes swiftly. The illustrations are by the author, and 
would illuminate even a dull book—which this is not. The Macmillan Co., 

New York. $1.50. 


William A. Linn’s Biography of Horace Greeley, appearing in NOT A 
the ‘‘ Series of Historic Lives,’’ is a disappointment. The author COMPETENT 
appears to have no sense of relative values. For example, he de- STUDY. 
votes ten pages to the details of the Liberal-Republican Convention which 
nominated Greeley for the Presidency, five lines to the Democratic Conven- 
tion which endorsed him, three pages to the entire campaign and two toa 
statement of the causes of his defeat. The farm at Chappaqua is dis- 
missed with a single page. Even more curious are some omissions. So 
little attention is paid to Mr. Greeley’s personal and family relations that 
it does not even appear whether he ever had a child. Nor is there the 
slightest suggestion of his enthusiastic interest and belief in the West; 
though to this day ‘“‘Go West, young man; go West!”’ brings Greeley 
inevitably into the mind of any American over forty. But the most vital 
failure is that there is not the slightest attempt to explain the secret of 
the great editor’s power, to tell why it was that the Mew York Tribune for 
almost a generation wielded a greater influence than has ever been pos- 
sessed by any other newspaper. Yet this is the heart of a biographical 
study of the man who was the New York Tribune. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. $1 we/; postage 10 cents. 


James Weber Linn’s first novel, Zhe Second Generation, was THE 
distinctly creditable—his second, 7he Chameleon, shows a very RULING 
positive advance not only in technique but in grasp and penetra- MOTIVE. 
tion. Its essential purpose is the study of three different types of the 
poseur—the man whose most persistent and irresistible motive is the de- 
sire to keep the eyes of his fellows fixed upon himself. In the young 
lawyer who gives the title to the book, this trait is betrayed by the facility 
with which his opinions shift to suit those of his companions, and it betrays 
him into a growing habit of ‘‘ stretching his stories’’ and finally into his 
own betrayal of a secret with disastrous consequences. Contrasted with 
him are the bluff, loud-voiced manufacturer who has made millions out of 
pickles, delights in the thought that his name and portrait are familiar all 
over the world, and endows a university with ten of his millions; and the 
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popular clergyman who has discovered that blunt frankness is the most 
effective way of attracting attention and winning admiration. ‘The story 
will set for many of its readers a problem in self-examination. McClure, 
Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50. 


GOOD STORY Considered solely on its merits as a story, Guy Wetmore Carryl’s 
WITH A The Lieutenant Governor ranks well up. It is well-constructed, 
BAD MORAL. dramatic, vivid and entertaining. But as a study in politics 

economics or ethics—all of which it is intended to be—it is criminally un- 
sound. The kernel of its doctrine is that assassination may be used with 
advantage to temper the despotism of a combination of labor union and 
political ring, provided only that the assassin cheerfully pays life for life. 
If the teaching of anarchy at its worst ever qualifies for a seat in the 
prisoner’s pen, this book is acompetent bid for a reserved chair. Mr. Carry] 
would probably deny his intention to prescribe murder as a purge to the 
body politic ; but the sympathy of the reader is unmistakably invited in 
this story to the murderer, whose crime is repeatedly stated to have saved 
the State. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


HOW TO HUNT A. Radclyffe Dugmore, pioneer in the difficult art ef catching 
WITH A the wild things of earth, air and water with his camera, and trans- 
CAMERA. ferring them all alive to a photographic plate, now lays all his 
trade-secrets bare for any who will read. His Na/ure and the Camera 
treats the subject in the fullest detail, and nothing is lacking to enable any 
reader to go and do likewise. Nothing, that is to say, except the inborn 
“gift,” and the intimate skill which comes only by long, patient and en- 
thusiastic labor at a task which one loves. The book is beautifully illus- 
trated with plates reproduced from the author’s photographs. Doubleday 

& Co., New York ; C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.35 met. 


AMONG Very few who open Stewart Edward White’s Conjuror’s House 
THE will be able to lay it down unfinished. The scene is in the terri- 
FUR TRADERS. tory northwest of Hudson’s Bay where the absolute sway of “ The 


Company ”’ is as unquestioned as it was two hundred years ago. The lead- 
ing actors are the Factor, whose authority is sufficient even unto life or 
death over a domain large enough for a European empire, his daughter, of 
spirit tempered like his own, anda young Free Trader, who has come under 
peril of ‘“‘La Longue Traverse ’’ by repeated defiance of Company and 
Factor. The clash of wills of the two men is complicated by the swift 
flame of an ardent passion. In these latter days there is a sufficiency of 
both writers and readers who profess their adoration for such Native 
Wildernesses as are sufficiently chaperoned by railroads and hotels. Mr. 
White is not of that breed. He is intimate of the real wilderness, and the 
breath of it is in his books. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50. 


A STUDY OF A. J. Dawson’s Hidden Manna is to be warmly recommended on 
MOORISH two counts. In the first place it is very good reading indeed, just 
LIFE. for the sake of the story; and, besides, is a really remarkable 
study of Oriental life and manners as they have developed in Morocco. ‘To 
anyone who knows both books, James Morier’s H/ajjt Baba of /spahan will 
at once be suggested, as dealing with Persian life and character with 
something the same evidence of intimate knowledge as this shows in rela- 
tion to the Moors. But where that book was satiric and cynical, this is sym- 
pathetic and interpretative. And the more recent work far surpasses the 
earlier one in interest of plot, development of character and literary skill. 

A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. $1.50. 


DID THE Charles Burr Todd, who has already posed Aaron Burr as ‘‘ the 

WOMAN soul of honor ’’—how cheerful a spectacle would be an argument 

TEMPT HIM? between Gertrude Atherton and himself upon this point !—now 

undertakes to mend and patch another somewhat frayed reputation. The 

Real Benedict Arnold is devoted to a vigorous presentation of that gentle- 

man’s unquestionably valuable military service, to an explanation of the 

repeated public charges of improper conduct as due mainly to hate, 

jealousy and other uncharitable motives, and finally to the assertion that his 

wife was principally to blame for his final treason. Arnold betrayed his 

country, but was not mean enough to fly tothe apology of Adam. If he 

could have looked a hundred years into the future, he would doubtless have 

prayed for delivery from such friendship as now resorts to it. A.S. 
Barnes & Co., New York. $1.20 wet. 
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In ZVhe Stumbling Block, Edwin Pugh has made another of THE 
the temperamental studies which have lately attracted a good ** LIMIT”? 
many writers and readers. His heroine finally decides to die, be- UP TO DATE. 
cause her husband declines to believe that she has murdered a rival for his 
affections. She insists that unless he will believe this and continue to love 
her as much as ever in spite of it, he does not really love her true self at 
all—and of course life is not worth living in that case. This seems to be 
the limit in ‘‘ temperament,’’ so far as recorded up to the present writing. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York. $1.50. 


How To Make Money contains something like eighty plans, CHOICK KNOUGH 
worked out in more or less detail, by which women without train- AND TO 
ing, and with little or no capital, may earn their living wholly or SPARE. 
in part. ‘There is much ingenuity and ample variety in the schemes pro- 
posed, which include professions so far apart as frog-farming, buying old 
neckties, soliciting subjects for the gentle ministry of adentist and guiding 
strangers through the wilds of the most remote and savage Eastern metro- 
polis. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $1 #e?. 


Aconsiderable fraction of Alfred Mathewsa’s Ohio and HerWestern Reserve 
(in the ‘ Expansion of the Republic”’ series) isdevoted to the Connecticut 
settlements in the Wyoming Valley of Pennsylvania, and the ‘‘ Penamite 
wars ”’ of which they were the scene. This is a chapter of American his- 
tory curiously unfamiliar considering its importance. For the Pennsyl- 
vania colonies were not only resultant from the same force which later took 
possession of, and moulded, the Western Reserve in Ohio, but wereina 
very substantial sense the cause of the later settlements. Mr. Mathews 
handles his subject with enthusiasm, yet with reasonable balance, and the 
book is well justified. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.25 nef; post- 
age, 12 cents. 


Neltje Blanchan, to whom nature lovers are already indebted for several 
charming books on birds, adds another volume quite up to her standard. 
The opening chapter gives its title to the book—How To Attract Bird 


Neighbors. ‘The recipe, in brief is, ‘‘ No cats or guns; plenty of food and 
water—and genuine sympathy and friendship.’’ Both in content and format 
the book is a desirable possession. The illustrations are of really remark- 
able quality, which makes it the more remarkable that no credit is given 
for them. Some of them are certainly from photographs by Mr. Dug- 
more, who tells in a book from the same publishers, mentioned in another 
paragraph,how he gets them. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York; C. C. 
Parker, Los Angeles. $1.35 net. 


A Bunch of Rope Yarns, by Stanton H. King, is not, as one might anti- 
cipate, a collection of sea-stories. For once, I cannot do better than quote 
with approval the publisher’s description—‘‘A delightful miscellany of 
semi-reminiscent articles, fascinating to the landsman because it is all so 
new and full of interest, and to the seaman because it is the life he has 
himself lived.’”’ Mr. King is Superintendent of the Sailors’ Haven Mis- 
sion for Seamen at Charleston, Mass., and that one of his ‘** yarns’’ which 
treats of his own work is of much value. The Gorham Press, New York. 
$1.25. 

The Book of Weddings, by Mrs. Burton Kingsland, is described as ‘‘a 
complete manual of the ‘ proper thing’ in all the complicated details of a 
modern marriage ceremony.’’ So far as I can tell—which is a very little 
way indeed—the subject is covered as fully as was possible within the nar- 
row space-limit to which the author has restricted herself. The book con- 
tains only 245 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York; C. C. Parker, 
Los Angeles, $1.20 met. 


A reading of the witty and keenly satirical text of Patience, now pub- 
lished in book form, leaves no wonder that W. S. Gilbert should have 
towered far above the rank and file of them that dally with the libretto of 
comic operas. It deserves a place on any book-shelf. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York; C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.00 met. 


The Southerners is a story of the Civil War in Cyrus Townsend Brady’s 
best style—which is as much as to say that it is a swift and ringing tale of 
love and battle. ‘The horror of battle, as well as the heroism and glory of 
it, are strongly painted, and a wedding alleviates the tension at the end. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 
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Veronica frankly declares itself to be a love story—a ‘‘ story of feeling 
and not a tale of adventure.’’ To my notion, it might be described even 
more accurately as a study of the love-interest, from a woman’s stand- 
point, in three different phases. The first is the all-absorbing passion 
which takes possession of the heart of a young maid and leaves her a 
woman ; the second, an attempt at ‘‘love on the rebound;”’ the third, a 
tender and sweet affection which has its roots in sympathy. The author, 
Martha W. Austin, may clearly be credited with a distinctive style, inti- 
mate perception and a delicate touch. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York ; 
C. C. Parker & Co., Los Angeles. $1.50. 


Artin the Nineteenth Century was originally delivered by Dr. Charles 
Waldstein as the opening lecture of a University Extension Course. Dr. 
Waldstein is far from believing that this is a period of art-decadence, but 
holds, to the contrary, that it is peculiarly and remarkably an age of expan- 
sion in artistic achievement, both as to subject-matter and form of ex- 
pression. This position he maintains by a rapid survey of accomplishment 
in literature, painting, music, and other fields during the past century. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 60 cents. 


A second edition of Alfred Wesley Wishart’s admirably judicial study of 
Monks and Monasteries now appears, with an added note upon the friars of 
the Philippines. It is largely historical, but historical in the fuller sense 
of an enquiry into the origin, significance, and results upon civilization of 
monasticism. This edition is published to meet the demand fora less costly 
volume than was offered by the first, but is very far from being ‘‘cheap”’ 
in appearance or execution. Albert Brandt, Trenton, N. J.; C. C. Parker, 
Los Angeles. $1.50 met. 


Paul Gwynne’s Pagan at the Shrine must be given a high place among 
contemporary fiction on no less than three scores—its intimate and convinc- 
ing pictures of life in Andalucia, its close and unusual character-drawing, 
and the skill of the novelist as story-teller. It is relentlessly tragic, after 
the Greek model, but by no means to the exclusion of the humorous, even 
the broadly comic. It is recommended, without reserve. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. $1.50. . 

The Stirrup Cup, by J. Aubrey Tyson, is a slight but brilliant tale of 
revolutionary days. Its substance is the swift and successful wooing of 
Theodosia Prevost, the Tory widow, by Aaron Burr, in the days when he 
was but a daring young patriot officer. Itis of the ‘‘ Novelettes de Luxe 
Series,’’ and is an admirable specimen of tasteful book-making. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. $1.25. 


The Struggle for a Continent is a continuous story of the wrestle be 
tween France and England for the control of North America, drawn from 
the works of that giant among American historians, Francis Parkman. 
Dr. Pelham Edgar is editor of the volume, which consists of verbatim 
extracts from Parkman, with such connecting notes as are necessary. The 
result is a thoroughly useful and entertaining volume. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. $1.50 net. 

Dr. L. Emmett Holt’s very useful monograph on the Care and Feeding 
of Children, otherwise described on the title-page as ‘‘a catechism for the 
use of mothers and childrens’ nurses,’’ has just reached the dignity of a 
third edition. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 75 cents. 


Dr. William Elliott Griffis’s Young People’s History of Holland gives an 
outline of Dutch history from the earliest times down to the present day, 
in manner to attract and inform youthful readers. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston ; Stoll & Thayer Co., Los Angeles. $1.50 net. 


The doctrines taught by William George Jordan, in his essays on indi- 
vidual problems and possibilities, published under the title of 7he Power 
of Truth, are uniformly sane, sound and undiluted. Which is good enough 
warrant for any teaching. Brentano’s, New York. 

A Royal Son and Mother, by the Baroness Pauline von Hiigel, is a bio- 
graphical sketch of Demetrius Galitzin, Prince of Russia by birth, mission- 
ary priest in Pennsylvania by choice. It is an enthusiastic and instructive 
study. ‘The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. 75 cents. 

CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 
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i by WILLIAM E. SMYTHE 


HAIL, IRRIGATION PRESIDENT! 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is in the wilds of Yellowstone 
Pe Park as these words are written. He will be bowing to the 
cheers of California when they are read. He is our first 
irrigation President, and his presence among us makes this an 
opportune moment to review the policy which, in the opinion of 
Western men, will be the chief glory of his administration. It 
has been said of our present Executive, that “where he works, 
things come to pass.” This is happily true in regard to the 
national irrigation policy to which he lent his name while Gov- 
ernor of New York, and to which he devoted so large a portion 
of both his messages to Congress. It is yet but ten months 
since the new law was enacted, but the President will have more 
than one opportunity to acknowledge the salute of engineering 
parties who are surveying reservoirs and canals, as he passes 
through the country. Piled up in the treasury at Washington is 
the tidy sum of about ten million dollars in the reclamation fund. 
Before many months have passed, it is probable that actual con- 
struction will be under way. Oh, that a gun could be fired 
from Pike’s Peak when the first dirt is moved by the all-power- 
ful hand of the nation—a gun which might reverberate from 
ocean to ocean, notifying Maine, and California, and all 
the land between, that the United States of America has at 
last set out upon the greatest of its twentieth-century tasks ! 
The West will welcome Theodore Roosevelt as it has never wel- 
comed any President in the past. Before fate beckoned him to 
the White House, he had said: ‘‘I am of the sixth generation 
born on Manhattan Island, but I de/ong West of the Missouri 
River.” Many years ago, when a young man in somewhat 
delicate health, he came out from the East to seek the strength 
of the mountains and the benediction of the unclouded sun. He 
made a ranch on the headquarters of the Little Missouri, 
herded cattle, mingled with cowboys, hunted the big game of 
the plains. There he learned the marvels of the arid soil when 
joined to the waters of the mountain stream. And there he became 
essentially a western man in spirit andin temperament. This ex- 
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perience it was which enabled him to link his name forever with 
the Doing of a Very Big Thing. Just how big a thing it was to 
put the Presidential shoulder against the barred doors of Arid 
America perhaps he does not yet realize. Perhaps none of us have 
more than a vague consciousness of the mighty issues involved 
in the act. But that is not the greatest thing he has done for 
us. The reclamation of these deserts was inevitable sometime. 
But it was by no means inevitable that they should be re- 
claimed by means of public works, and that the ownership of 
land and water would be indissolubly united. The greatest 
thing the President has done for us was to write this flaming 
sentence : 

Private ownership of water apart from land cannot prevail 
without causing enduring wrong. 

That was a Proclamation of Emancipation. Into the great 
struggle between Private Greed and Public Good came, at the 
psychological moment, the weighty word of the first Irrigation 
President—and the battle was won. Welcome, Theodore 
Roosevelt! Welcome, because you are the President! Wel- 
come, again, because you wrung national irrigation from an un- 
willing Congress! And thrice welcome, because with a stroke 


of your pen you slew the dragon of Water Monoply! Much as 
the men of today appreciate the thing you did when opportu- 
nity opened the door, it is only the men who are to live as the 
long generations shall unfold who may know the full signifi- 
cance of the great deed. 


a Would it be a proper expenditure of public funds to 

A DECENT bring one or two Eastern editors to the Pacific Coast for 

EDUCATION. educational advantages? The Country Gentleman has 

flourished for the edification of more than one generation of 

American readers. It is eminently respectable, but inclined to be 

ultra-conservative. In the present article it asserts itself with 

more than usual vigor. It goes so far as to hint that it is about 

to engage in a unique enterprise—probably nothing less than 

the formation of an Anti-National-Irrigation Association. Be- 

hold the venerable organ of rural respectability, in its act of 
preparing to sweep back the tide with its broom: 


Yes, this is a new policy, a policy that has always been fought against 
by lovers of right, justice, equity—the taxation of the nation for the 
benefit of one section; but it is not the benefit that we deplore, but the 
rank injustice against every farmer in the already settled sections of the 
country. We speak in behalf of the owners and laborers on the 7,000,000 
farms in the country, and the 40,000,000 people who are striving to win a 
living from the farms that we already have. Not content to reflect on the 
hardships endured by our present farmers while more than a dozen large 
States were opened up to agriculture within the past generation, our gov- 
ernment now proposes to put the farmers through another series of years 
of increasing competition from new agricultural districts. 

If the government is ready to undertake internal improvements on a 
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mammoth scale, it can do far better than to attempt, at this time, to re- 
deem the areas that nature designed should at least be held in reserve 
until more favored localities are producing to their maximum. Even 
though millions of acres could be made to produce bountiful crops by irri- 
gation, there is no necessity for them at this time. In fact, to open them 
up to cultivation would be a national calamity, and our farmers should 
strenuously oppose every attempt. 

We again call upon farmers everywhere to protest through all proper 
sources against this iniquity being continued, and more than this, we im- 
plore you to be ready for codperation the moment you have the opportu- 
nity to join the movement that will soon be started, and then through 
cooéperation you will soon be numerous enough and powerful enough to 
thwart all attempts like this, which, if consummated, will put you back 
fifty years as regards material progress. 


This is the provincial view of national irrigation. .... peovincrar 
The expression of it has been confined almost entirely VIEW 
to the n rtheastern section of the country, though it — om 
is by no means the prevailing opinion in that section. In 
marked contrast to this narrow and hysterical opinion, was the 
attitude of the South when the matter came up for action in 
Congress. The South, unlike New York and New England, 
has lands which are being offered for colonization. It might, 
therefore, find a selfish justification for opposing the opening of 
millions of acres of new lands for settlement in the arid region. 

But the Southern representatives voted unanimously for national 
irrigation. 


The objections to the policy set forth in the foregoing 


article are easy to answer. TO THE 
OBJECTIONS. 


IN ANSWER 


1. The national irrigation plan as it now stands lays 
no tax whatever upon eastern farmers. The work will be done 
solely from the proceeds arising from the sale of public lands in 
the arid region. Settlers repay the cost of the works to the 
government in ten years. 

2. If at some future time Congress shall decide to increase 
the reclamation fund by making direct appropriations from the 
treasury, the policy will not even then create a burden of taxa- 
tion for Eastern farmers to bear, since it will still be necessary 
for settlers to repay the cost of the works. 

3. But even if the money were not repaid, appropriations for 
the storage of floods at the mountain sources of our great rivers 
would be justifiable on the same grounds as appropriations for 
the building of levees on the lower reaches of our great rivers to 
prevent the destruction of property owned by private individuals. 

4. Furthermore, the people of the West, and of the vast 
interior, have been taxed for an indefinite period to meet the 
cost of harbor improvements and defences on the Atlantic Coast. 
Such improvements always confer special benefits on individuals, 
while benefiting the nation at large. The West and the inte- 
rior have never received direct benefit, but have always paid 
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their full share of the cost. National irrigation gives our 
Eastern friends a chance to return the compliment. 

5. It is plainly constitutional to tax all parts of the country 
for the common defence and security. And not all our foes are 
without. ‘Those most to be dreaded are within. It is just as 
proper to tax the country to make homes for its people as to tax 
them to build forts or battleships—just as proper, and a thou- 
sand times as sensible. 

6. There will be no competition whatever between the products 
of the irrigated West and the products of New York and other 
Eastern States. In the first place, but acomparatively small por- 
tion of any one of our arid States can ever be cultivated. All 
these States have a wonderful diversity of resources. The irri- 
gated farm will have about all it can do to feed the people of 
the towns, the mines, the forest and the stock-range. That is 
to say, natural conditions are such as to assure a home market 
great enough to absorb a very large portion of the product of 
the region. In the second place, we have another world 
over here on our side of the continent which looks to us for 
any surplus we can spare—the world of the Orient and of the 
Frozen North. Third, the class of products to be raised from 
these desert lands will not compete with the products of Eastern 
farms. Irrigation means small holdings and intensive cultiva- 
tion. This and the peculiarities of our climate permit us to 
grow crops which cannot be profitably raised at the East— 
oranges, lemons, raisins, prunes, figs, dates, olives, walnuts and 
almonds. The sugar-beet will be a great product, but that will 
not hurt our Eastern friends, since it will take hundreds of 
factories to produce the sugar now imported. The only fresh 
vegetables and fruits which we can possibly send to Eastern 
markets in competition with the farmers of that section are 
those which mature very early, when the eastern product is not 
in evidence at all. Otherwise, the cost of transportation would 
be prohibitory. 

7. But even if it were true that the opening of the arid 
West to settlement would introduce a new element of competi- 
tion to eastern agriculture, the progress of the world could not 
be stayed on that account. Ever since the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth, the American people have been pushing Westward. 
If the Country Gentleman had been published at Plymouth, it 
would doubtless have objected to the opening of Western New 
York to settlement. If it thinks the world is large enough now, 
it would have thought the same thing one or two centuries ago. 
It would have opposed every work of material conquest on which 
the nation has entered from the beginning. It sees its country 
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through the wrong end of the telescope. The truth is that, 
speaking broadly, every part of the United States has reaped 
benefits from every enlargement of the national life. Here and 
there an individual, or even a community, may have suffered 
some temporary loss by the changing of conditions. But on 
the whole all the material interests of New York and New Eng- 
land have been benefited by the expansion of population over 
new areas in the West. Andso it will be hereafter. The de- 
velopment of the vast interior made Chicago and St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Omaha, St. Paul, Minneapolis and other great 
cities. But New York, Philadelphia and Boston are neither 
smaller nor poorer than they were when the vast interior was a 
wilderness. The truth is that the Eastern people have more to 
gain from the opening of our new Empire between the Missouri 
and Pacific than have we of the West. We are all right anyhow 
—a little lonesome, but flourishing—while our Eastern friends 
have got to have an outlet for their surplus people, products and 
capital, or suffer an inevitable collapse sooner or later. We live 
from the soil and are self-supporting. But they must have cus- 
tomers or their industries will languish. 

It is pleasant to find that the New York journal, which has 
been quoted, by no means represents all the people of the East. 
It is not long since the staid old Philadelphia edger looked 
upon the national irrigation idea with suspicion. It used to 
oppose the enactment of such legislation. Even after the meas- 
ure was passed it referred to it as something which would 
probably turn out to be “‘anendless steal.” In a recent editorial 
the Ledger described what had been accomplished by the early 
settlers in reclaiming the Salt River Valley of Arizona, then 
continued as follows: 


But private effort could do no more, and it is delightful to learn from the 
Washington despatches that among the very first works undertaken by the 
Federal Government will be the building of a reservoir for the Salt River 
waters and the extension of the work begun by the Phoenix pioneers. This 
reservoir will reclaim probably 100,000 acres of desert, and increase by 50 
per cent. the actual available area of Arizona. Yet itis only one among five 
similar pieces of engineering already initiated under the provisions of the 
new irrigation law, which is estimated will add 600,000 acres to our Western 
area of cultivation; and this, yet again, is but 1 per cent. of the domain 
which it is conceived possible to lift into productiveness. Nor doesa state- 
ment of the vastness of this territory exhaust the impressiveness of the 
subject ; the extraordinary fertility of the irrigated lands, the fact that 
they encourage extensive farming, the nature of the crops and the ade- 
quacy of small farms for the support of many persons have led the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to estimate, with considerable plausibility, that the re- 
claimed lands will provide homes and food for a population as great as 
that of the whole country at present. 

This is expansion of the right sort. This is acquisition of territory by 
methods incomparably more enlightened than those of war. ‘To create 
territory, rather than to seize it—that is the new idea. In the conquests of 
the future, the engineer, not the general, is to lead. 
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—_e It seems probable that the Salt River Valley of Ari- 
THE NEW zona may enjoy an even greater distinction than that of 
PATHWAY. being one of the earliest localities to receive the benefits 
of nationalirrigation. It isin a fair way to take the lead in work- 
ing out the great problem involved in the reorganization and 
reconstruction of irrigation systems throughout the West in 
coéperation with the national government. And it promises to 
become our greatest example of the capacity of the land- 
owners to administer their own affairs when these shall have 
assumed real magnitude. ‘The Salt River Valley has had its 
full share ef troubles arising from crude methods and inade- 
quate laws. Nowhere has the struggle for water been fiercer. 
It is now proposed to bring all the conflicting ditches and 
canals into one comprehensive system. The National Irriga- 
tion Association, realizing the value of a single magnificent 
example to illustrate the success of its plan, is bending every 
effort to bring about a readjustment in the Salt River Valley 
that shall point the way to success throughout the West. To 
this end, Mr. George H. Maxwell, its executive chairman, has 
taken up his temporary residence at Phoenix, and codperated 
with the citizens of the valley in forming the new plans and 
carrying them into execution. A company has been incorpor- 
ated under the name of Salt River Valley Water Users Asso- 
ciation. The object of the company is to bring together in one 
organization all landowners who receive water from the govern- 
ment reservoir. The capitalization is $3,750,000, divided into 
250,000 shares of the par value $15 each. The area included is 
designated as Salt River Reservoir District. It is provided that 
*’ those and those only who are owners of land, or occupants of 
public lands, having initiated a right to acquire the same, 
within the territory described, or within such extensions thereof 
as may be hereafter made from time to time, shall be the hold- 
ers or owners of shares of the capital stock ; and for each acre 
of such lands shareholders may become the owner of one share of 
stock of this Association, and no more.” The share of stock is 
made appurtenant to the land and, in the case of land which has 
formerly been irrigated from the natural flow of the stream, the 
Association undertakes to deliver the same quantity which the 
land formerly received, plus its share of reservoir water ; but it 
is distinctly provided that *‘ the whole amount of water actually 
delivered from ali sources shall not exceed the amount necessary 
for the proper cultivation of said lands.” Virtually, the plan 
amounts to a merger of all existing canals in the valley, which 
are now to be supplemented by water stored in the great Tonto 
Basin. This has been the dream of the valley since the first 
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American pioneer trod its soil. It was beyond the reach of the 
farmers, even beyond the reach of the richest corporations en- 
gaged in developing the country. But now the nation reaches 
forth its hand and the Impossible is to come true. In accordance 
with the national irrigation Act, the landowners will return the 
cost of the work to the government in ten annual payments, 
without interest. 


The method of administration proposed for the great sieeninnens 
Association is very interesting. The plan provides for apmrnistRaTIve 
the following officers : FOAMS. 

1. A Council. 

A Board of Governors. 
One or more local boards of Water Commissioners. 

4. A President, Vice-President, Treasurer, Secretary, and 
such officers and agents as shall or may be, from time to time, 
created and established by the Council. 

Only landowners are eligible to seats in the Council, which is 
the legislative body of the Association. The Reservoir District 
is divided into ten local districts, each of which is en- 
titled to three members of the Council. After 1904, one mem- 
ber will be chosen on the first Tuesday of April each year, and 
serve three years. Members are to serve without compensation, 
but receive mileage one way at the rate of ten cents per mile for 
each day of actual attendance. The Council will hold one an- 
nual meeting, and such special meetings as may be called from 
time to time. The Board of Governors is chosen by the share- 
holders. This is the administrative branch, and appoints all 
officers and employes needed in carrying on the works. It also 
has charge of financial matters and levies assessments. ‘Three 
Water Commissioners are appointed for each canal division by 
the Board of Governors. These Commissioners deal with the 
important matter of distributing water among the users. The 
President and Vice-President are chosen by the stockholders at 
their annual election, but the Secretary and the Treasurer are 
appointed by the Governors. 

The scheme of government appears to be very complete, and 
as simple as circumstances will permit. It is to be remem- 
bered that the territory covered by the Association will ulti- 
mately support a larger population than that possessed by some 
of the smaller States of the Union. It has to deal with matters 
more vital than anything which falls within the scope of Gov- 
ernor and Legislature, for in a land as arid as the Salt River 
Valley the management of the water supply is the nearest 
concern of the people. The outcome of this effort to unite 
the people of the greatest valley in Arizona in a single work- 
able irrigation system will be watched with the utmost interest 
throughout the United States. If they are successful, millions 
will follow where they have led the way. 

Wo. E. SMYTHE. 





OUT WEST 
OUTCOME OF “WRIGHT LAW.” 


N 1887 the California Legislature enacted what was popu- 
| larly known as the “ Wright Law,” providing for the form- 
ation of irrigation districts. This law was regarded at 
the time by very many people as the final solution of the irri- 
gation problem. In all, forty-two districts were organized, but 
three were declared illegal and abandoned. The remaining 
thirty-nine undertook to issue bonds and provide themselves 
with irrigation facilities. 

The total number of acres embraced in the thirty-nine dis- 
tricts was 2,046,865; the total authorized debt, $16,469,200. Of 
the entire bonded indebtedness authorized, $7,889,255 became 
an actual lien on land, since that amount of bonds was disposed 
of for cash or property. 

The fifteen years which have elapsed since the passage of the 
law have seen asingular and pathetic struggle on the part of 
the people to obtain the result on which they had set their 
hearts with such enthusiasm. Almost from the beginning, the 
district plan encountered fierce opposition on the part of an ele- 
ment who had staying qualities. It was never favored by the 
large landowners, which included the great San Francisco 
banks. Wherever bonds were offered for sale, the voice of influ- 
ential financiers was raised against them. The validity of the 
law was also attacked and taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, where it was argued by two of the greatest law- 
yers of the land—Joseph H. Choate and Benjamin Harrison. 
The law was sustained as clearly constitutional in itself. But 
this did not end litigation. Individual districts were promptly 
attacked for failure to comply with the technicalities of the law 
in certain respects. No bonds were invalidated by these pro- 
ceedings, but communities were divided, confidence was destroyed 
and the district development brought to a standstill. 

In its original form the law was decidedly crude, but it was 
several times improved by amendments. Preéminently sound in 
its fundamentals, it failed in its details. Its strength was the 
fact that it undertook to supply water at actual cost by means of 
public ownership, and effected real and lasting unity of land and 
water ownership. Its weakness was on the side of administra- 
tion. The localities to be reclaimed had, for the most part, but 
a sparse population. It was seldom that among the settlers were 
found men of sufficient capacity as financiers, engineers and 
administrators to carry out to successful completion very large 
business undertakings. And yet no one can say what the out- 
come would have been if the powerful influences arrayed against 
the district plan had been on its side, or even neutral. The 
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event showed that the ‘Wright Law” could not weather the 
well-directed opposition of the great banks, the great land- 
owners and the great lawyers. This combination was too much 
for the poor farmers to overcome. In the meantime, they had 
fallen victim to their own lack of administrative capacity in too 
many cases, purchasing water rights which carried no water, 
and reservoir sites which did not command sufficient water-shed 
for their purpose. ‘They often entered into very bad contracts, 
and thus failed to get any adequate return for the indebtedness 
incurred. ‘Thus many of the districts went down in asea of debt 
and litigation. In many localities abandoned farms and homes 
furnish sad monuments to failure. 

In spite of all these difficulties, it strangely happened that 
the greatest districts came out successful. "These were Turlock, 
Modesto and Alta, all of which are in the heart of the San 
Joaquin valley. And today public sentiment appears to be veer- 
ing around to the district idea again. Striking evidence of this is 
found in the fact that the beautiful Lompoc valley, in Santa Bar- 
bara county, is about to be reclaimed through the formation of a 
new district. What is still stranger, the very elements which 
fought the district plan before are supporting it at Lompoc—the 
large landowners and the banks. Nevertheless, it is perfectly 
clear that if the district method is to be employed extensively 
hereafter, it must be immensely strengthened on its adminis- 
trative side. A way must be found to prevent the formation of 
districts which are impracticable, to safeguard the interests of 
the landowners in the granting and performance of contracts, 
and to secure the employment of the highest business talent in 
operating works. 

But in the meantime there are over thirty districts in trouble, 
with millions of outstanding obligations. The settlers are get- 
ting little or no water; the bondholders, little or no interest. 
How can the tangled affairs of these districts be adjusted ? 
The articles which follow throw light upon two sides of the 


question. 


A REMEDY AT LAST. 
By D. L. WITHINGTON.* 

HE bill providing for the dissolution of irrigation dis- 
of tricts formed under the Wright law, and for the settle- 
ment of their indebtedness (Chapter V of the Acts of 
1903, approved by Gov. Pardee, February 10, 1903) was the 
fourth bill of the same character which has passed the Legis- 

lature in the last three sessions. 


*Formerly State Senator from San Diego County, and a resident and landowner of Es- 


condido district. 
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Previous to the approval of this act there was no provision of 
law for the dissolution of an irrigation district or the settle- 
ment of its indebtedness with its creditors. It is true that the 
Legislature, by the act of April 1, 1897, had authorized the re- 
funding of indebtedness by the issue of a new indebtedness not 
greater in amount, and that by the act of March 25, 1893, the 
Legislature purported to provide for the abandonment of opera- 
tions by irrigation districts and for their disorganization. But 
that act was clearly unconstitutional, since it sought to divide 
districts into three classes: one class of those districts which 
are larger than the Central Irrigation District, one class which 
would include that district, and a third class smaller than the 
Central Irrigation District. 

By the act of March 31, 1897, this portion of the act of 1893 
was amended, so that the classes were stricken from the bill ; but 
the act provided that no district should take advantage of the 
provisions of the act if there was an existing bonded indebted- 
ness. This amendment raised a new question as to the consti- 
tutionality of the act, and it was clearly—if constitutional— 
of no value to irrigation districts having a bonded indebted- 
ness, although the act appeared to be drawn for the purpose of 
providing for the disorganization of districts which had a 
bonded indebtedness. 

The act passed at this session was originally drawn ina 
somewhat different form by Mr. Shirley C. Ward, of Los An- 
geles, and was introduced by Senator Currier, of Los Angeles, 
at the session of 1899. After being amended it was pocketed 
by Gov. Gage. At the session of 1901, Senator Nutt, of San 
Diego, introduced two bills similar to the one which has now be- 
comealaw. The first of these, which was almost identical with 
the bill signed by Gov. Pardee, was vetoed by Gov. Gage, chiefly 
on the untenable ground that the bill purported to dispose of a 
public franchise, whereas the object of the act is merely to 
change the form of administration of a public use. The second 
bill, drawn to meet his objections. was pocketed by him. 

The act which passed the last Legislature is drawn with the 
view of permitting districts which have an outstanding issue of 
bonds to enter into a compromise with their creditors, dissolve 
the district, and to provide for the administration of the pnblic 
use in the water supply so that there shall be no divorcement be- 
tween the land and the water when once they have been married. 
In order to initiate the proceeding, a majority, both in numbers 
and in value, of the holders of title to the real property in an 
irrigation district, determined by the last assessment roll, must 
petition the Board of Directors of the district for its dissolu- 
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tion. The act provides what the petition shall contain, and 
among other things it must contain any proposition made by 
the holders of the indebtedness to settle the same, and alsoa 
plan to carry the settlement into execution. This is the gist of 
the bill. It authorizes an agreement between the district and 
its creditors, and provides a means for carrying it out. The 
only limitation upon any plan which can be made to meet the 
necessities of an individual district, is that it should be within 
the limits of constitutional law, the first requisite of which is 
that all the owners of the indebtedness must join in the settle- 
ment, or their claims must be provided for, or they must have 
their day in court. To accomplish this, the petition, when filed, 
must state the assets of the district, and give a statement of all 
lands sold to the district for taxes, and the amount due, the 
unpaid assessments, and the amount upon each lot, and all 
other assets of the district. 

Upon the filing of the petition, a special election is called, at 
which—in case no plan has been submitted in the petition—the 
directors must propose a plan to carry the settlement into effect. 
Before the election is held, the assent of the holders of valid in- 
debtedness must be obtained, or provision made for their pay- 
ment. In case two-thirds of the votes are in favor of dissolution, 
it is the duty of the directors to file a petition in the superior 
court of the county to determine the validity of the proceedings 
and of the proposed plan for the dissolution of the district. The 
action is a proceeding zz rem, and notice is given by publica- 
tion. Within thirty days anyone interested may appear and 
contest the validity of the proceedings, or the validity of any 
portion of the indebtedness, or of any sales for assessments, or 
the amount of any assessment due, and the court must, in its 
order, adjust and determine the rights and liabilities of all 
parties. In this way jurisdiction is acquired of all the world, 
and everyone has his day in court and a valid judgment ob- 
tained. The action must be speedily tried, and an appeal 
must be taken, if at all, within thirty days, and the supreme 
court must determine the appeal within three months. In de- 
termining the regularity of the proceeding, the court must dis- 
regard any irregularity or omission which does not affect the 
substantial rights of the parties. 

If the Board of Directors does not file the proceeding, any as- 
sessment payer may. Another provision which is of great im- 
portance, and characterizes the bill, is that a corporation may 
be organized for the purpose of acquiring the assets of the dis- 
trict including the irrigation system, which corporation shall 
have all the powers, rights and franchises necessary to carry on 
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the irrigation system, and exercise its franchise and water 
rights. This provision is broad enough to authorize the forma- 
tion of mutual companies which can administer the public use 
in the water and preserve it in case of the dissolution of the 
district. 

The court is authorized in its decree to make all orders neces- 
sary to carry out the plan; can apportion the indebtedness and 
create liens for the apportioned amounts on the various parcels 
of land within the district, can order a sale of the assets in such 
way as will effectuate the plan, and can provide for the conveyance 
of the irrigation system and other assets of the district. Under 
this, a settlement could be made by which the payments could 
be made in installments, or could be payable only after a lapse 
of years; but the act also provides that a redemption can be 
made from any of these liens, at any time, by any land owner 
paying the amount to the clerk of the court. A similar power 
is given in reference to the assessments already levied. 

After the property of the irrigation district has been disposed 
of, and all the indebtedness has been discharged, any balance 
of money is distributed to the assessment-payers proportion- 
ally, and a decree entered for the dissolution of the district. 


HAPPY ALTA DISTRICT. 
By JOHN FAIRWEATHER. 
HAT company or corporation should own the God-given 
\?) rains and snow? I know the old cry, that the Wright 
law was a failure, but that has never been true. It was 
the people who tried to beat the law, and did not have brains 
enough to accomplish the job, that failed. 

We, here in the Alta district, have been running for thirteen 
years under the law, and I guarantee that you cannot find ten 
men in the district that would say one word against the law. 
We have no kickers. We have had some litigation as to our 
bonds, but never any against the district. We have 128,000 
acres in one district. Our average tax the past year was 27 
cents per acre, but our best lands paid from 40 to 50 cents per 
acre; it will not be more than this hereafter, and two-thirds of 
this tax was to pay interest on our indebtedness; hence you 
see what is the actual cost of running water. We have a bond- 
ed debt of $493,000 at 5 per cent on 20 year bonds. Under this 
law the Turlock and Modesto districts are going right along, 
since the people up there got their eyes opened and quit their 
fighting. What you have to mind is to be careful ; follow out 
the little things in the law tothe letter. Remember, you want 
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to follow the Bridgeford law of 1897 and not the old Wright 
law. The Bridgeford law will stand the test. If you follow it 
closely, you will have no litigation hereafter. The Bridgeford 
law follows the lines of the Wright law with some slight im- 
provements. ‘The law will stand. It has stood the test of all 
courts up tothe United States Supreme Court. 

We, in the Alta district, have the cheapest water in the State. 
We assess all lands alike, if of the same quality, whether it is 
wheat, vineyard or orchard land; our way is to assess by the 
acre value. Our best lands are assessed at $25 per acre for irri- 
gation purposes. We assess buildings as improvements, but at 
a nominal value. Don’t take any lands into the district that 
you cannot put wateron. If you do get a little in, assess it 
nominally. We assess our railroads $2,000 per mile, and we 
have no trouble. The people can, if they will, run their own 
works. I am often tempted to say that the people are not ca- 
pable of self-government, as they seem to like to pay their hard- 
earned gains to private corporations, but we hope many people 
will follow in the footsteps we have trod here so satisfactorily 
for the past thirteen years under the old Wright law. 

The irrigation law is a success, wherever the people try to 
make it such. I know many districts have been failures. Many 
were formed where they never should have been; many were 
commenced where there was no prospect of water. This should 
never be done. If you have a fair prospect of having a reason- 
able supply of water you are safe to go ahead. If you have not 
got water don’t try it. That was why the Tulare district failed. 
They had no water-right near any stream. They bought up a 
lot of supposed water-rights, hence were doomed to be a failure. 
As I have said, follow the law, go carefully, make haste slowly, 
and you cannot fail to get cheap water if you have it to begin 
with. 


Reedley, Cal. 
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President—WitiiaM E. SMYTHE. 
Vice-President—D. 'T. Fowver. 
Secretary-Treasurer—CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 
Assistant Secretary—CHARLES SUMNER DAVIS 


STATE COMMITTTE, 


Will S. Green, Colusa S. W. Fergusson, Los Angeles. 
Marshal R. Beard, Sacramento Walter J. Thompson, Los Augeles. 
H. P. Stabler, Marysville. A. R. Sprague, Los Angeles 
Harvey C. Stiles, Chico. Charles F. Lummis, Los Angeles. 
John Kirby, San Francisco. E. T. Dunning, Los Angeles. 

N. J. Bird, San Francisco. Chas. A. Moody, Los Angeles. 
Frank Cornwall, San Francisco. Scipio Craig, Redlands. 

John S,. Dore, Fresno. Elwood Cooper, Santa Barbara. 
John Fairweather, Reedley. W. H. Porterfield, San Diego. 

E. H. Tucker, Selma George W. Marston, San Diego. 
A. Hallner, Kingsburg. Bishop J. Edmonds, San Diego. 
A. H. Naftzger, Los Angeles. William E. Smythe, San Diego. 


THE PATH OF REASON. 


aweHk Fresno republican, in a most friendly criticism of the 

policies advocated by the Constructive League, refers as 

follows to the irrigation views of the President of the 
organization: 

‘* He sees so clearly the ultimate necessity of doing away with ‘vested 
rights’ in water that he does not fully appreciate the temporary necessity 
of regarding them. He understands so well the ultimate magnitude of the 
irrigation policy on which the government has entered that he cannot com- 
prehend the present need of keeping it within limits appreciable by the 
congressional intellect. All this is said without disparagement of Mr. 
Smythe’s position as the one irrigation agitator in private life whose public 
affiliations, so far as known, are his only affiliations, and whose enthusiasm 
is unfeigned and unbought.”’ 


This paragraph from the most influential newspaper in the 
San Joaquin Valley is reproduced not for the sake of the per- 
sonal compliment (though that is very gratefully received) but 
because it seems to be fairly representative of the general 
opinion about the League entertained by an influential element 
in California. There could be no better text from which to 
speak of the true spirit in which the League is addressing itself 
to our great economic problems. 

To begin with, it is a matter of incalculable importance that 
this movement is regarded as one which is utterly unselfish and 
sincere. We have every reason to believe that this is the 
general impression. Let us thank God for that! No man is 
poor—no cause is hopeless—that enjoys the confidence of think- 
ing men. 
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But while the Aepudblican gives its voice to the expression of 
confidence in our integrity of purpose, it sincerely believes that 
the plans of the League cannot “‘ commend themselves to the 
hard-headed business men of California.” And it reveals its 
ground for this belief in its reference to “vested rights in 
water.” 

The ‘ hard-headed business men” are simply mistaken as to 
the attitude of the League on ** vested rights.” They, and the 
general public, must be enlightened concerning the general 
spirit as well as the specific plans of this movement. ‘The work 
of enlightenment is to be the labor of the next two years. 

The Aepudlican’s editorial grew out of a discussion of the 
Works Bill. ‘The League fought that bill from start to finish, 
and was probably the most influential factor in bringing about 
its defeat. Now, the opponents of the Works Bill were not the 
enemies of “vested rights in water.” On the contrary, the 
Works Bill was itself by far the most radical and unreasonable 
assault on *‘ vested rights in water” which was ever presented 
to the Legislature at Sacramento. It clothed four men, none 
of whom were to be practical irrigators, with the power arbi- 
trarily to determine the exact amount of water which should be 
permitted to be used on different soils and crops. The owners 
of present rights were to have no hearing. So also in the 
matter of riparian proprietors, the rights heretofore claimed 
were to be set aside by statutory enactment. The League pro- 
poses nothing of the kind. The Aepudb/ican doubtless thinks it 
does, because the League does favor public ownership of irriga- 
tion facilities, and does seek to bring about the gradual absorp- 
tion of works now privately owned into comprehensive public 
systems. But is this policy necessarily inimical to “vested 
rights in water?” Let us invite the attention of the Repudlican 
and of “‘hard-headed business men” to the example of what is 
perhaps the most prosperous irrigation community in the 
United States. 

THE BATTLE OF RIVERSIDE. 

Riverside could not have been developed without large 
capital. It was very expensive to get the water on the land. 
The pioneer settlers did not possess the necessary means and 
were, therefore, glad to welcome, at an early day in their his- 
tory, a capitalist who would invest a large amount of money in 
land and in works of irrigation. This capitalist was the late 
S. C. Evans. 

After a few years Mr. Evans and the settlers reached the 
stage where the irrepressible conflict could no longer be avoided; 
for there is an irrepressible conflict where one man owns the 
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water and other men own the land which is worthless without 
it. It is useless to say that there ought to be no conflict where 
both sides mean to be perfectly reasonable. Some things are 
planted so deeply in human nature that they cannot be altered. 
One of these things is man’s aversion to acknowledging the 
proprietorship of water apart from land. The truth is that the 
man who owns the water in an arid region is the overlord of the 
entire community. He may be kind, just, even generous. Mr. 
Evan was all this, but—he was master! It could not be other- 
wise. He had acquired the actual ownership of one of the great 
elements. And it happened to be that element which controlled 
the use of all the other elements. Without water, land, air and 
sunshine were of no practical value. 

Mr. Evans fixed rates for the use of water which his irriga- 
tion system supplied at a figure which he thought perfectly 
reasonable. The settlers thought it was an overcharge and 
appealed to the supervisors to modify the rates. The super- 
visors promptly did so. Mr. Evans complained bitterly, saying 
that on the basis of this decree he would be compelled to operate 
the works at an actual annual loss of $4,000. Litigation ensued, 
and Riverside was soon in the midst of contentions which 
gravely menaced her prosperity. Now, there was but one way 
to settle it. The consumers could not permanently suffer what 
they honestly regarded as a kind of oppression. Mr. Evans 
could not permanently suffer what he regarded as oppression. 
For one thing, such a situation would bring all progress to a 
standstill and depreciate the value of everybody’s property. 
For another thing, neighbors cannot afford to live in constant 
friction. Something Aad to be done. But what cou/d be done ? 

The citizens formed a water company of their own, the 
primary object of which was to fight Mr. Evans and his system. 
But after a little, somebody had an inspiration. Why should 
not the community buy Mr. Evans out, “‘lock, stock and 
barrel”’—that is to say, not only the water-rights and irrigation 
canal, but also the land, the ownership of which had made it 
necessary for him to be a large proprietor of water. The result 
was that a coéperative company composed of all the land-owners 
and water-users (practically everybody) proceeded to buy out 
the entire interests of the capitalist whose money and faith had 
so largely contributed to the making of Riverside. They ac- 
complished this by issuing bonds on the property to pay Mr. 
Evans, and also provided $120,000 for needed improvements. Did 
the settlers actually obtain water from their own company at 
less cost ? No! They paid more than Mr Evans had asked them, 
but they had an immensely better system, and the old Adam in 
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them was appeased. They were their own masters now, for the 
men who owned the land owned the water also. Riverside has 
prospered ever since. 

Now, Mr. Fresno /’epudlican and Messrs. Hard-headed Busi- 
ness Men, do you understand ? No harm was done to “* vested 
rights in water.” Riverside “lived happily ever after.” As 
for Mr. Evans, he lived to enjoy many happy years, prosperous 
and contented. He died rich, full of years and honor. 

The ultimate fate of all the irrigation works owned apart 
from the land is to become the property of those who occupy 
and till the soil. The necessity of this settlement will be 
forced by events. Water must be stored in reservoirs and settle- 
ment extended over lands now vacant. This may be done with 
the greatest economy and efficiency only by bringing all the 
conflicting interests into large and comprehensive systems. In 
some instances coéperative effort will meet the situation, as it 
did at Riverside. But in more numerous cases we must resort 
to great public works in order to preserve the vital principal of 
joint-ownership of land and water. 

UNDER SWEETWATER DAM. 

One of the most beautiful places for home-making on God’s 
green earth is where the sunny slope of Chula Vista stretches 
from the foothills to the Bay of San Diego. Here are a few 
thousand acres which were reclaimed and planted to the most 
valuable crops as the result of the construction of the famous 
Sweetwater Dam. If there is any place where the dove of peace 
ought to spread her wings and hover like a benediction it is at 
Chula Vista. But there is no peace. The little community is 
virtually the tenantry of absentee waterlords who live at 
Boston. The water is owned apart from the land. 

The people of Chula Vista paid $300 an acre for the land 
without improvements some years ago. As the land without 
water had practically no value, the settlers supposed the price 
they paid included water. In fact, they thought they owned a 
certain amount of water per acre. But they lived to find such 
was not the case. At least, they had no assurance that they 
could continue to obtain the precious element at the price 
($3.50 per acre per annum) which they had contracted to pay. 
The company raised the price to $7 per annum. The super- 
visors restored it to $3.50. The company immediately began 
suit, claiming that such a reduction was equivalent to the con- 
fiscation of their property in violation of law. The case finally 
reached the Supreme Court of the United States, where it was 
recently decided in favor of the irrigators. That was a great 
victory, since it saved the irrigators $90,000 in “ back water 
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rent,” the forced payment of which would have bankrupted the 
community. 

But did the decision furnish any water for the lands of Chula 
Vista ? Not by any means. There is practically no water in 
the reservoir behind the famous dam, and there has been practic- 
ally none for years. ‘The company is “‘ not responsible for the 
acts of Providence.” If the floods do not come, how can they 
be stored ? In the meantime, no act of Providence prevents the 
company from tendering its little bill for $3.50 per acre per 
annum. It is ‘‘so nominated in the bond.” 

During the past few dry seasons the company has been pump- 
ing water. To fulfill its contract with the settlers? No. To 
sell the settlers at six and a half cents a thousand gallons, which 
makes the cost per acre quite substantial. What is to be done ? 
The settlers have the decision of the Supreme Court, but no 
water. Judicial decisions, even when handed down by the high- 
est court in the land,, cannot, by the wildest stretch of the 
imagination, be made to do duty in irrigating lemon orchards. 
Nothing but water will answer the purpose. 

The lawyer who has fought the battles of the settlers all the 
way through the court is Judge A. Haines, himself one of the 
settlers of Chula Vista. His suggestion of the solution of the 


problem is as follows : 

“There is something to be done by the people and the company in the 
formation of a codperative company to devise a plan to improve the water 
system. Ten miles above the Sweetwater dam there is a place called 
Sweetwater Falls, where the rocks come to the surface and bring the 
underground flow to the top of the ground for at least a part of every 


year. ; 
At this point at least a diverting dam must be placed and later a perman- 


ent storage reservoir from which a flume line would carry water to the 
present Sweetwater reservoir. Now, the people between the two reservoirs 
have rights which must be respected, and the thing to do is for the Land 
and Town Company and for the people to come together, form a mutual co- 
operative company and take in these people along the river, furnishing 
them water on a liberal basis, and thus utilize the flow which is going to 
waste annually in the sands, and which prevents the Sweetwater reservoir 
from filling. I believe that every good citizen under the system should 
join in this, as it is a plan fair and equitable to all concerned and the only 
one which can meet with success. 

Thus it begins to look as though at Chula Vista in the early 
future, as at Riverside years ago, the plan of settlement will be 
found through the absorption of private irrigation works by 
the landowners. No harm to “’ vested rights” will result. On 
the other hand, justice will be done, to the great and to the 
humble alike. 

New and broader irrigation laws must be formulated before 
these plans can be carried out in a large way. To bring this 
about is one of the great objects of the Constructive League. 
Every interest in the West will be benefited by the consumation 
of such a policy, and no one will reap larger rewards than our 
*“ hard-headed business men”’—the butcher, the baker, and the 
candlestick-maker, who prosper with the growth of a contented 


population 


























A Hopi PatrRiaRCH—CHARA, OF HUALPI. Photo by A. C. Vroman 
This is the sort of man the agent is trying to “civilize” by forcible haggling of his hair. (See p. 685). 











